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WALTER TERRY of the N. Y. Herald Tribune says: 
“BEAUTIFUL AND ALTOGETHER CAPTIVATING” 
about 


Gian Carlo Menotti’s 


The Unicorn, 
“lhe Gorgou aud 
“lhe WMauticore 


A Madrigal Fable for Chorus, Dancers and Orchestra. 


Seldom has a new work received such 
critical accolades as these: 


¢ “Provocative and absorbing.” JOHNSON, N.Y. Post 


¢A thumping good show .. . It pleases the eye, falls 
soothingly on the ear and does not balk at ready and 
aching sentiment.” HARRISON, N.Y. Herald Tribune 


© “Menotti produces a profound effect, deeply emotional 
and intensely human.” 
HUME, Washington Post and Times Herald 


Fresh, vigorous and altogether charming.” 
DONNELLY, World Telegram and Sun 


© Tt is an attractive fable—and a theatre piece.” 
TAUBMAN, N.Y. Times 


"A beautifully integrated work.” 
KASTENDIECK, N.Y. Journal American 
© The tough audience of musical pros leaped to their feet 


and called for one curtain call after another.” 
TIME Magazine 
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N 1959 THE 300TH ANNIVERSARY of 

the birth of Henry Purcell will be 
upon us. The name of this great 
master of English song is known to 
every singer, but how many are 
familiar with any of his songs other 
than Nymphs and Shepherds, I At- 
tempt from Love’s Sickness to Fly 
and Dido’s Lament? How many mu- 
sicians realize that there are nearly 
150 songs from Restoration plays and 
his one opera, over 100 secular songs 
with continuo, sacred songs of great 
beauty, as well as anthems, odes, sec- 
ular cantatas, catches, glees, canons, 
duets and instrumental works for 
organ, harpsichord, strings and 
winds? This great treasury of music 
has suffered unnecessary neglect in 
the United States even though almost 
all of the songs are in our native 
language and contain some of the 
greatest music ever written to Eng- 
lish texts. 

It is true that for many years the 
songs existed in print as tunes with 
figured basses and that the art of 
improvising the accompaniments had 
gradually disappeared, but at the 
present time, in addition to the vol- 
umes of the Purcell Society Edition, 
excellent realizations of the figured 
basses may be found in the catalogues 
of several publishers. Prominent 
among musicians responsible for 
these realizations are Moffatt, Boyle, 
Dent, Tippett and Bergmann, Britten 
and the American, John Edmunds. 
It may be said in general, that all 
of these composers try to enhance 
the spacious curve of Purcell’s mel- 
ody while adhering strictly to the 
indications of the figured bass. Some 
of the accompaniments seem to be 
thought of in terms of the harpsi- 
chord, others in terms of the piano; 
some are rhythmically complex, oth- 
ers simple; some elaborate, others 
restrained. Musicologists can argue 
about their various merits and sty- 
listic purity, but the singer can 
choose that one which “illuminates 
the text”—which helps him to por- 
tray the inner meaning of the song. 

Great names in Restoration writ- 
ing serve as the lyricists: Dryden, 
Congreve, D’Avenant, D’Urfey, Tate, 
Herbert [to name a few], but it 
would be misleading to claim distinc- 
tion for many of the texts. Purcell 
seems to have been able to fashion 
a memorable tune for practically 
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any poetic line; in fact, some of his 
finest melodies are triumphs over in- 
ept verse. But when composer and 
poet meet as in Herbert’s With Sick 
and Famished Eyes or Sweeter Than 
Roses from Norton’s ‘“Pausanias,” 
Purcell’s melodic invention is heard 
at its best. 

With so much of his music avail- 
able, it seems incredible that we 
know so little about the facts of his 
life. His body lies in Westminster 
Abbey at the foot of the organ he 
played throughout his life, but the 
exact day of the month of his birth 
in 1659 is unknown as the registra- 
tion of his baptism has not been dis- 
covered. We know that he sang as 
a child in the choir of the Chapel 
Royal, was trained by the famous 
Captain Cooke, that his father and 
uncle were “professional musicians” 
connected with the Chapel Royal, 
and that Henry Purcell’s voice broke 
in 1673 when he was 14. It is said 
that his earliest published work was 
in 1667 and that in June 1673 he was 
apprenticed to Hingston, the repairer 
and tuner of King Charles II’s musi- 
cal instruments. Little more than a 
year later, he was copying two books 
of organ parts, repairing and tuning 
the organ in Westminster Abbey and, 
upon the death of Locke, in 1677 was 
appointed to succeed him as com- 
poser for the King’s violins! In 1679 
he succeeded Blow as organist of 
Westminster Abbey and in 1680 
wrote his first music for the theatre, 
incidental music and songs for Lee’s 
“Theodosius.” He was married in 
1680 or 1681 and his son John Bap- 
tista was baptized in August 1682. 
This child died in infancy as did two 
later children. Purcell himself was to 
live but thirteen years longer, until, 
in 1695, he died in the midst of a 
busy life as organist, singer [he was 
both a bass and a counter-tenor] and 
composer of music for the church, 
the theatre and for royal functions. 
His training as a musician in the 
Chapel Royal in his formative years, 
enabled him in adult life, to work 
rapidly and turn out compositions of 
beauty and originality in a never- 
ending stream. 

Several contemporary composers 
and performers of unusual ability 
surrounded Purcell. The names of 
Pelham Humfrey, John Blow, Mi- 
chael Wise and William Turner are 
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B. from Yale and her M. A. from Columbia. 
Additional study took her to the Conservatoire 
Americaine, Fontainebleau, France; Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, New York; Uni- 
versity of London, London, England. She 
studied voice with Francis Rogers, Jessie Fenner 
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as soloist in concert and oratorio, especially 
Bach and Purcell, in the Mid-west and East, At 
present, she is Assistant Professor of Music at 
the State Teachers College, Montclair, New 
Jersey. 

The content of this article is but a part of 
Jean Ludman’s demonstration-lecture which 
was enjoyed at the Buffalo Convention, W ednes- 
day, January 30, 1957. The part that could 
not be transcribed to the printed page is that 
part which we who did not attend the con- 
vention will miss greatly as we read this stimu- 
lating article. 


among the most familiar of the com- 
posers, while the famous Shore fam- 
ily cf trumpeters, Matthew in par- 
ticular, and one of whose female 
members became Mrs. Cibber, the 
famed singer of Handel’s day, are 
outstanding among performers. Then 
there was the Rev. John Gostling, a 
“stupendous bass” with a range of 
over two octaves; Siface, the Italian 
castrato; Mrs. Arabella Hunt, actress 
‘and soprano; Mrs. Bracegirdle, friend 
of Congreve, actress and toast of the 
town; Jemmy Bowen, a boy singer 
of outstanding gifts, of whom Mr. 
Purcell said in 1692, “O let him 
alone; he will grace it [the song] 
more naturally than you or I can 
teach him.” The King’s violins con- 
tained the finest performers in the 
land, several from France and Italy, 
and there were woodwind players of 
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distinction. The choirs of Westmin- 
ster Abbey and the Chapel Royal 
contained many of the finest singers 
in all of England; a full complement 
of 32 gentlemen sang at James II’s 
coronation in 1685. There were 8 
counter-tenors, 8 tenors and 16 bass- 
es, among whom was “Henry Pur- 
cell, organist of Westminster.” 

Naturally, the composer could ex- 
pect expert execution of his most 
formidable writing; flourishes, graces, 
cadenzas and intricate rhythms. 
Where else do we find those stirring 
trumpet obligatos to the solo line? 
The tone quality and artistry of 
Gostling and the solo sopranos was 
comparable to the “greatest Italian 
voices.” 

However, one of his greatest 
works, “Dido and Aeneas” was writ- 
ten in 1689 for the young ladies of 
Mr. Josias Priest’s boarding school in 
Chelsea for “gentlewomen.” Here he 
had no virtuosi among the perform- 
ers. No one knows who sang the first 
Dido, the first Belinda, or where 
Aeneas, as well as the tenors and 
basses of the chorus, were found. 
Yet the work remains as one of the 
greatest achievements in English op- 
era and an illustration of Purcell’s 
uncanny sense of dramatic charac- 
terization. The libretto by the poet 
laureate, Nahum Tate, was certainly 
no work of genius, but it abounds in 
words and phrases that were thor- 
oughly suitable for musical setting. 
The final “Lament,” constructed 
upon a ground bass, is one of his 
“noblest lyrical inspirations, in which 
technique and passion are miracu- 
lously fused in one.” 
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So far, everything which has been 
written in this paper can be found 
in any one of the four or five books 
dealing with Henry Purcell and his 
music, especially those of A. K. Hol- 
land (1932) and J. A. Westrup 
(1937). In fact, Dr. Westrup’s book 
in the Master Musician series, seems 
to be the final word on the subject. 
Its appendices cover every scrap of 
pertinent information and the writ- 
ing has brilliance, sympathy and 
scholarship. 

However, writing about music, is 
not music. It is no empty phrase that 
music must be heard to be appreci- 
ated. If these sterling examples of 
the tunesmiths’ art are to be part of 
our musical heritage, if they are to 
enrich the repertoire of songs in 
English, they demand interpreters of 
high quality and impeccable tech- 
nique. The songs must not be sung 
as museum pieces or illustrations of 
an out-moeded style. They must be 
presented for their own worth in 
concert programs for today’s audi- 
ences. 

In 1706, Henry Playford wrote in 
his preface to the first volume of 
“Orpheus Britannicus”: “he [Pur- 
cell] was particularly admired for his 
Vocal [music], having a peculiar 
genius to express the energy of Eng- 
lish words, whereby he mov’d the 
passions as well as caus’d admiration 
in all his auditors.” The observation 
is as true today as it was in 1706. 
People who hear the Evening Hymn 
or the Blessed Virgin’s Expostulation 
for the first time have no sense of 
music of antiquity. The moving anx- 
iety of the Virgin Mary, her quite 
humen perplexity at the absence of 
Jesus, her concern for his comfort, 
are the same today as in the seven- 
teenth century. The anguished cries 
to Gabriel are translated by Purcell 
into music of great dramatic inten- 
sity and attain the poignancy of 


Bach’s most divine utterance. The 
freshness and spontaniety of Hark, 
the ech’ing air or Pious Celinda 
rival Mozart’s melodic gift and Re- 
tired from Any Mortal’s Sight has 
the simple but profound lyricism of 
Schubert. 

Much of the coloratura writing 
which appears absurd in _ print, 
proves to be extraordinarily moving 
when sung. Purcell himself was a 
very fine singer. As a bass, he also 
cultivated a counter-tenor and it is 
said in the “Gentleman’s Journal” 
that his singing of ’Tis Nature’s Voice 
from the 1692 “Ode to St. Cecilia” 
was noted for its “incredible graces.” 
He knew the expressive power of the 
voice and of decorations or graces. 
Being a professional musician, he 
wrote these decorations out with a 
sure hand. Nothing was left to 
chance. The sweep and power of 
Wondrous Machine [probably for 
Gostling] is in a style we call Han- 
delian, but we must remember that 
Handel followed Purcell, not vice- 
versa. The quick shifts in mood of 
Mad Bess are worlds away from his 
moving elegy for Queen Mary “In- 
cassum Lesbia,” with its grief-strick- 
en cries of “Heu, heu” and its affirm- 
ation of her place in the sky. 

Side-by-side with these exalted 
sentiments went the catches and 
glees and the setting of sly verses 
to light-hearted, irresponsible melo- 
dies. Purcell had no hesitation in fur- 
nishing music for the frank senti- 
ments of Restoration society. To the 
musician, there was nothing incon- 
sistent with refinement in being as- 
sociated with the lowest type of 
verse. Sophistication was character- 
istic of the age. 

The scope and variety of Purcell’s 
writing remains a never-ending won- 
der. There is a song for every taste, 
every mood, every season of the 
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REGISTRAR TINGLEY REPORTS ON MEMBERSHIP 


As of April 1, 1957, the 1771 active members of the National Association of Tea- 
chers of Singing fell into the following distribution among the regions and Canada: 


Canada 3 Eastern 455 Southern 136 
Central 390 Northern 156 Southeastern 148 
Cal-Western 163 Northwestern 78 Southwestern 242 


If each member lives up to the fullest obligation of his or her membership during 
the months to come, the Association will close 1957 with a membership exceeding 2000. 
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NATS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


At the suggestion of President Toren, George Cox, 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, forwarded the 
proposal printed below. Please use The Mail Bag to in- 
form the membership of your opinion. A concise letter 
to the Editor on this subject would be most welcome. 

George Cox writes: “The physical set-up within 
THE BULLETIN could be in the form of two columns. One 
column, labeled Positions Desired, would carry only 
paid classified ads, in which a person seeking a position 
would list all pertinent information without revealing 
his or her identity. This could be accomplished by us- 
ing box numbers in c/o THE BULLETIN. The second col- 
umn, with insertions free to cooperating institutions, 
would provide a listing of Positions Available. Even 
here the identity of a cooperating institution could be 
masked through a code or box number. Only that in- 
formation pertinent to acquainting individuals with the 
location of an institution and type of position open 
would be necessary. Answers to these insertions would 
be forwarded to the school or college desired. It would 
be necessary to charge a small fee for the services of THE 
BuLLeTIn. Thus the financial burden of the extra work 
could be cleared through the advertising Positions 
Wanted plus the service fee. This fee would surely be 
much less than the usual 5-7‘. charged by agencies. In 
no way is this service thought of as a device to compete 
with the several agencies. Many of the schools will 
prefer to continue to use them for the personal screen- 
ing that the agency performs. It is a service to our mem- 
bers and subscribers on the same order as that of the 
placement bureau of every college and university. How- 
ever, it will be distinctive in that it will be limited to 
vocal teaching positions. With the requirements for 
membership in NATS being what they are, it will as- 
sure an institution of a person with experience and in- 
terest in his work. It will be nationwide in scope while 
the agency is usually regional in coverage. My idea of 
forwarding letters of recommendation, transcripts, etc., 
to the college after it has contacted those persons it 
seems interested in interviewing is this: every college 
has its own placement bureau, and each applicant could 
leave all such material with the bureau of his alma 
mater. Then, when he receives a letter from the school, 
he would contact his school’s placement bureau and ask 
that his file be forwarded, or he could give the school 
to whom he is applying the address of the placement 
bureau and they could inquire directly. I look on this 
service as bringing the greatest advantage to our young- 
er members, or perhaps more to those who are subscrib- 
ers to THE BULLETIN only; non-members due to the five- 
year experience rule. They often wish to look for a bet- 
ter position after three or four years. I might add here 
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that this service is offered by the journals of other pro- 
fessional societies. They might offer suggestions to ys 
on how such a service is operated. It should increase 
the circulation of THE BULLETIN, and be self-support- 
ing.” 

If any one of you have access to the AAUP Bulletin, 
turn to the last section, and you will find such a listing 
as proposed above. 


THE MAIL BAG 


A new feature has been added to THE BULLETIN with 
this issue. After reading The Mail Bag, please feel free 
to write the Editor and let the rest of the membership 
know what you think about this and that. We are inter- 
ested especially in getting your reaction to the proposal 
of setting up a placement service. Let’s have both the 
pro and the con! 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


Among the people who should get our considerate at- 
tention are the several advertisers listed in this issue. 
Take time out to study their offerings NOW! When you 
place your order, please tell them that you saw it in 
THE BuLueTin. If two people have identical products 
and one of them advertises in THE BULLETIN, we know 
that you’ll probably be happier doing business with es- 
tablishment that thought enough of NATS to place an 
ad in our publication. This month we have such a var- 
iety that practically all your needs in music can be 
satisfied among our advertisers. It is just plain common 
sense to patronize those who patronize us! 


CHOICES 


No doubt you’ve been making choices all your life. 
One choice led you into the field of singing. Perhaps you 
may not recall, but when you decided on singing, you 
decided not to do something else. In fact, you not only 
turned from other pathways, but also limited your ac- 
tivity within the sphere of music. We can’t be every- 
thing, or do everything—not even in a part of a single 
profession. The limits of time, energy, and money compel 
us to make choices. Some may point to Albert Schweit- 
zer as proof that this need not be so. True, he enjoys 
renown in music, theology, and medicine. It is apparent 
that he did not have to narrow his choices to the extent 
that most people must. But, eventually, the medical mis- 
sionary in Albert Schweitzer emerged. No person really 
can be all things to all men. Choices must be made! 
Learning to make the right choices at the proper time is 
one of life’s most important lessons. As the 1956-57 
school year draws to a close, those members of NATS 
who have learned this lesson, will be found in one or 
more of the summer workshops during August. Now is 
the time of decision! Paradoxical as it may sound, a va- 
cation of great profit awaits you in a NATS workshop 
at a figure far more economical than the least expensive 
resort. Why delay your choice beyond today? 


THE BULLETIN 
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A Message 


from the President 


HE ONLY DISAPPOINTMENT I have heard expressed 
T about the many NATS workshops I have attended 
is that there are not more people present to enjoy them 
with us. It would be unfair to state that everyone has 
enjoyed each feature of the various programs in equal 
measure. The likes and dislikes as well as the needs of 
individuals are certainly not the same and for that 
reason the responses are dissimilar, but by and large 
the comments have been enthusiastic and the feeling 
has been that there should be a much more general re- 
sponse to this important activity. The question is there- 
fore how can we promote and publicize our workshops 
to the point where our attendance reaches the level 
where it ought to be. The workshop committee, its 
chairman, and the directors are doing everything pos- 
sible within our financial means and the limit of time 


and strength to make known to everyone, both mem- 


bers and non-members, the benefits inherent in these 
meetings and to stimulate ever increasing enthusiasm 
for them. In the final analysis, however, it requires 
more than a general publicity campaign. There is in 
this instance, as in all enterprises that succeed, the 
need for personal enthusiasm and individual work. 
Here, then, are some ways in which we can each one 
of us be of assistance. 

First of all, we should plan to attend one or more of 
these workshops ourselves. I am confident that we 
will come away from a meeting of this kind with a 
much broader concept of our job as a voice teacher 
and a more specific knowledge of how to perform this 
job and thereby achieve more satisfactory results. 
Also, we are sure that we will return from a workshop 
session with a greater respect for our profession and a 
firmer confidence in its objectiveness after meeting and 
learning to know better the many fine and friendly 
teachers that are engaged in this work. We really owe 
ourselves at least one experience of this kind. 

Secondly, we can be of inestimable help by bring- 
ing with us at least one other member or if by chance 
we find it impossible to attend, see to it that some one 
of our acquaintance or from our community is encour- 
aged or even helped to be present. Such a person will 
be an asset and inspiration to our local group or chap- 
ter in reporting back to us the activities enjoyed. This 
is one way in which we can share the advantages of 
our organization. In fact, it is a definite step toward 
accomplishing our expressed objectives. 

Thirdly, we should interest ourselves in the teacher 
who may not be a member of NATS. Many of our most 
enthusiastic members are people who have attended 
workshops as non-members but who have during the 
course of the week asked for application blanks and 
have, if they have been able to meet our eligibility re- 
quirements, become members as soon as their applica- 
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tions could be processed. This is a type of promotional 
work which is significant, not only to the individual 
concerned or to a local situation, but also nationally. 

Fourthly, as a national organization we are becoming 
more and more conscious of the need for a closer rela- 
tionship with teachers in related fields of musical activ- 
ity. We know beyond any question of doubt that we 
cannot isolate ourselves as a group of private teachers, 
from the general music programs carried on in our 
schools, churches, and local singing organizations. In 
recognition of this alliance, we have brought into our 
conventions and workshops, programs designed to 
help us gain a better understanding of differing prob- 
lems and our common bases of endeavor. We have 
thus far concerned ourselves with the vocal area only, 
but perhaps the time has come, or will soon arrive, 
when we must consider the integration of all musical 
activity. We welcome the teachers in the music educa- 
tion field as do we also choir and choral directors and 
perhaps a workshop experience would be even more 
significant to a teacher trained as an instrumentalist 
who finds himself working with vocal groups as well. 
We surely know some of these people in our commu- 
nities. Why not make it our business to see that de- 
tailed information about our workshops is relayed to 
them. 

Fifthly, our students of adequate training and under- 
standing should be invited to our workshop sessions. 
We have no trade secrets that should be withheld from 
them. Why not let them share with us, their teachers, 
the benefits of these sessions? We are sure that it 
would establish a mutual basis of understanding that 
would make teaching more pleasant, learning easier 
and progress more rapid. Certainly we should make 
every effort to bring the young teacher, not yet eli- 
gible for membership, into contact with our organiza- 
tion through the workshops. This is the source from 
which we must draw future members. These young 
teachers will profit by attending and the national or- 
ganization will be enriched by competent and well in- 
tegrated members. 

These, then, are the sources from which we can draw 
people for our workshops. The opportunity to do them 
and ourselves a real service is ours. What we do about 
it, is entirely dependent upon our own enthusiasm and 
our belief that good things shared, enrich everyone 
concerned. Why not cast off some of our summer leth- 
argy and let our usual exuberance break through and 
make these workshops our best achievement thus far. 
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CLASSIFICATION HUMAN 


— 


Kacul Husson 


The works of Dr. Raoul Husson and his associates are familiar 
to the readers of The Bulletin. The December 1956 issue intro- 
duced their “new thinking” to our membership in Dr. Husson’s 
“Multiphase Conduction in the Recurrent Laryngeal Nerve dur- 
ing Phonation.” The February issue followed with William 
Vennard’s “Some Implications of the Husson Research.” Since 
this subject has stimulated more eulogistic letters to date than 
any previous feature, the request for more is being complied 
with in this issue in an article of larger proportion and detail. 
Dr. Evelyn Robe, Research Associate under the Harriet and 
William Gould Foundation, and Lecturer in Otolaryngology at 
Northwestern University, has translated the current article 
from the French for The Bulletin. It is printed herein with the 
permission and cooperation of the author. 

In the January 1957 issue of “La Nature,” Dr. Raoul Husson, 
whose works and those of his collaborators have revitalized 
completely the knowledge of vocal physiology, discussed the 
theoretical and experimental bases of this science which may 
be termed entirely new. The “cerebral genesis” of the vibration 
of the vocal folds [the term used by Professor André Soulairac], 
established by these works, has had immense repercussions in 
numerous disciplines: auditory physiology, cerebral physiology, 
embryology, general linguistics, medical aspects of the voice 
and speech, hygiene and education of the singing voice, etc. In 
this article, Dr. Husson, develops some of the consequences 
which followed the old and difficult problems in classification 
of voices and which, now, as a result of the new work, have 


been solved. 


Voice Types In Musicau LITERATURE. Examination 
of musical texts of plain-chant, the earliest of which date 
back to the Middle Ages, show that these writings, since their 
beginning, have made a distinction between two kinds of voice 
for each sex and for childrcn’s voices as well: low voices and 
high voices. Each division, moreover, included only nine or ten 
tones, the high voice extending above the corresponding low 
voice by only one-third. Not until the eighteenth century is 
there found a musical transcription introduced for medium 
voices, primarily for women, more rarely for men, while cor- 
responding low and high groupings varied little. 

The lyrical dramas of the nineteenth century did away with 
these old frames of reference. Well-defined vocal types became 
established, little by little, and composers began to write for 
them. The rather well-defined categories which were attributed 
to masculine voices were: bass, baritone and tenor, while for 
feminine voices, they were the corresponding types of con- 
tralto, mezzo and soprano. These divisions were rapidly found 
to be inadequate, however, and the composers of lyric theatrical 
works introduced new vocal types which, while appearing to 
be classifications based on consideration of the timbre of the 
voice, were generally not more or less than subdivisions relat- 
ing to the tonal range. At that time the basso-profondo had a 
tessitura clearly lower than the basso-cantante; that a light 
baritone was distinguished from the ordinary baritone; that 
very high tenors [termed counter-tenors] were distinguished 
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VOICES 


from lower tenors [lyric], themselves higher than tenors la- 
beled “Wagnerian.” The same phenomenon appeared in femi- 
nine classifications: the term contralto came to be reserved, 
little by little, for very low voices, while the mezzos doubled 
as mezzo-contraltos and mezzo-sopranos. As to classification of 
the soprano voice, sub-divisions gradually appeared, |starting 
with the highest], into light sopranos [or coloraturas], lyric 
sopranos, and low sopranos |sometimes confused with dramatic 
sopranos and falcons]. 

A classification of adult voices for each sex, of six or seven 
well-enough defined vocal types, was thus reached, covering di- 
visions of approximately equal range, shifting from one in re- 
lation to another by one tone or about a tone-and-a-half [with 
individual differences often important and of poorly recognized 
origin]. It was upon this very empirical classification which has 
broken away gradually from the past—and which is, on the 
whole, reasonable enough—that present-day musical writing 
for trained adult voices still rests." 

OvuT-DATED ANATOMICAL-PHYSIOLOGICAL CRITERIA OF THE CLASSI- 
FICATION OF VoIcES. From the time that Garcia’s laryngoscope 
appeared in 1855, permitting the larynx to be viewed during 
phonation, efforts have been made to classify vocal types ac- 
cording to the length of the vocal cords. The idea was in good 
standing at that time because of the acceptance of the old rule 
concerning stringed instruments: long string, low sound; short 
string, high sound. The following analogy was added: the air 
makes the cord vibrate in the same manner as the bow makes 
the violin string vibrate. Despite the slightly strange character 
of such an assimilation of ideas, it became generally accepted 
that high voices had short vocal cords and low voices, long 
vocal cords. This rule, formulated by Garcia himself, was 
adopted quickly by the world of laryngologists. Such adoption 
was understandable, since, as the only people [or nearly the 
only people] to handle the laryngoscopic mirror, they were 
empowered to classify voices through examination of the lar- 
ynx, and their opinion thus acquired a kind of preeminence 
which was not without some justification. Certain of them did 
much to further this concept. In Germany in 1938, for example, 
Zimmerman published the following table of correspondence 
between vocal type and length of the vocal cords: 

MALE VOICE 
[Average: 22 mm.] 
Bass 24 to 25 mm. 


Baritone 22 to 24 mm. 
Tenor 18 to 22 mm. 


FEMALE VOICE 
{Average: 17 mm.] 
Contralto 18 to 19 mm. 
Mezzo 18 to 21 mm. 
Soprano 14 to 19 mm. 


Nevertheless, since laryngological observation first began, 
dissenting opinions were voiced by numerous laryngologists. 
Not the least known, Morrell Mackenzie [1886], declared: “The 
laryngoscope is of no service; there are no certain signs which 
permit a contralto to be distinguished from a soprano, or a 
tenor from a bass.” Lennox Browne [1883], Mandl [1897], 
Castex [1894], Zuckerkandl [1900], Imhofer [1926], etc. were 
of the same opinion. Cunaud, furthermore, in his excellent 
thesis, published in Bordeaux [1906], swept away with a word 


1. When it rests on something, because, in our day, certain composers appeat 
to free themselves from all rules in this domain [perhaps because they are 
ignorant of them]—a practice which has permitted the appearance of vocal 
compositions of a new type: works with unsingable lyrics. 
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all attempts to measure the length of the vocal cords with 
the laryngoscope, observing that the anterior and posterior 
insertions are almost never visible at the same time and that 
when they are, an uncertainty of a good millimeter reigns 
over the exact position of each of them. 

I shall add personally that the observation of professional 
singers, in whom most vocal types are best characterized, con- 
tinually reveal facts in complete contradiction with the old 
rule accepted since Garcia’s time: Caruso possessed immeasur- 
ably long cords, which would have classified him below the 
lowest bass; Labriet, a basso cantante, had short cords; Maryse 
Beaujon, a light operatic soprano, presents the long and wide 
cords of a baritone; J. Darla, a young, very high soprano, with 


' a splendid third register at her command, possesses very long, 


wide, and thick cords, etc. These examples can be multiplied. 
In conclusion, my thoughts on the subject may be expressed 
as follows: no one denies that certain basses, for example, have 
long cords, but there are just as many with short cords and 
many more with cords that are more or less average in length. 
This may be said of all vocal types. Finally, no significant cor- 
relation exists between the vocal type on one hand and the 
length of the vocal cords on the other. If this correlation did 
exist, extraordinarily enough, it would be such a weak one 
that no conclusion of a prognostic character could be deduced 
for a single subject. This is the only conclusion to be drawn 
as far as mathematical statistics and the theory of correlations 
are concerned. 

The length of the vocal cords was not the sole anatomo- 
physiological criterion employed in attempts to establish a 
biological determinism for vocal types. General morphological 
data were sometimes cited, notably by Thooris van Boore. In 
dividing humans into two large groups, the straight and the 
rotund, this author assigns basses to the first and tenors to 
the second; the same division was applied to women. He 
writes: “Sancho Panza would be the caricature of the tenor; 
Don Quixote that of the bass. The baritone is more or less of 
one or the other.” Other authors, in the same sense, spoke 
of longilignes basses and brevilignes tenors. It is pointless 
to continue. What remains in effect from these impressions 
when they are compared with factual observation? Nothing. 
If one turns to the best characterized voices of the national 
lyric theaters, for example, which we have had occasion to 
study at length, one finds as many tall and lean tenors [if not 
more!] as short and plump tenors. One finds deep basses of 
small stature, sopranos of large stature, enormous baritones 
and others who are short and thickset, etc. Any correlation 
between vocal type and morphology of the singer is an illusion. 

Let us add, to liven this discussion, that the imagination of 
certain authors has gone still further, in attempting to estab- 
lish a connection between vocal and sexual types. The bass 
would be the android type, and the tenor [unhappy tenor!], 
the gynoide type; the soprano would be viewed according to 
her hyperfeminine characteristics and the contralto considered 
to possess intermediate characteristics [between the two sexes]. 
Here we are in the realm of pure fiction. We speak of it only 
to do justice to beliefs which belong in the domain of the 
anecdote or pure imagination. 

In the beginning of the winter of 1953, such was the state of 
the question of biological determinism of the classification of 
voices: an unknown land strewn with edifices in ruins which 
men’s imaginations had built dangerously on sand. 


A Direct CONSEQUENCE OF THE EXPERIMENTS OF ANDRE Movu- 
LONGUET. On 3 June 1953, Dr. Andre Moulonguet, member of the 
Academy of Medicine, succeeded in his service at Boucicaut 
Hospital in Paris, in recording the motor action potentials, 
which determine the vibration of the vocal cords, from a 
human recurrent nerve; they were found to be homorhythmic 
with the vocal vibrations. 

The fundamental result was to have immense consequences, 
one of which bears directly on the classification of voices. It 
resulted from the following reasoning: The Belgian neuro- 
physiologist Bremer demonstrated in 1947 that every nerve 
center is capable of emitting normal influx salvos, and that 
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the frequency of these salvos was limited only by the re- 
fractory period of the nerve tissue under consideration,’ a 
refractory period which is directly related to its excitability. 
Consequently, the excitability of the recurrent nerve com- 
manded the most elevated frequency of the influxes which it 
was capable of transmitting, that is, the highest frequency 
of the voice of the subject in the monophasic register. 

A simple formula may be deduced directly from it. If P 
represents the customary refractory period of the recurrent 
nerve [in thousands of a second], the highest frequency of the 
corresponding voice is: 


1000 
N (maz.] — ———. 


As P is of the order of two thousandths of a second for 
rapid motor nerves in mammals [of which the recurrent is one 
type], it is found that N — 500 for the corresponding maximum 
frequency, intermediary between B3 and C4, and thus the 
maximum limit of the chest voice for average male and female 
voices is found. 

If the corresponding Index of Excitability [or chronaxy of 
Louis Lapique] is represented by C, equally evaluated in 
thousandths of a second, P = about 18C, so that the preceding 
formula may be written thus: 


1000 
{1] N (mazx.] = ——-, 
18C 


a fundamental relation which connects the excitability of the 
recurrent nerve of a given subject to the highest note which 
he can emit in the chest voice. 

This simple and direct consequence of Moulonguet’s experi- 
ments and Bremer’s work was of capital importance because 
it brought into prominence a new and unforeseen fact: that 
the tonal range of the voice of a subject, at least as far as 
its upper limit was concerned, was governed by a unique 
factor—the excitability of his recurrent nerve. 

The problem of the classification of voices was thus placed 
under a new light, and now could be explored more deeply. 
A year of research in this direction sufficed to elucidate it 
completely. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF THE EXCITABILITY OF THE RECURRENT NERVE 
BY CHRISTIAN CHENAY [1953]. The preceding formula permits 
the calculation of the highest note emitted by a subject in the 
chest voice when the excitability C of his recurrent nerve is 
known, and inversely, permits the calculation of this recurrent 
nerve excitability when the upper limit N of his chest voice 
is known [and this last always can be obtained easily by hav- 
ing the subject vocalize]. Having arrived at this phase in the 
research, it was fitting, therefore, to attempt to measure on a 
given subject his recurrent nerve excitability, with this in 
view: [1] to verify directly the basis of the preceding form- 
ula; [2] to calculate the frequency N each time it could be 
obtained directly. 

Such was the experimental problem solved by Dr. Christian 
Chenay in 1953, in the Physiology Laboratory in the Sorbonne. 
As a result of a series of studies carried out on different sub- 
jects, the details of which have been given in earlier publi- 
cations, he established that, in all subjects, the excitability of 
the recurrent nerve is equal to that of the motor fibers of 
the medullary spinal nerve innervating the sterno-cleido-mas- 
toid muscle [a muscle which is particularly accessible through 
the skin and whose excitability is easily measured in vivo]. 

The fact that the excitability of the recurrent nerve [a branch 
of the vagus or tenth nerve] is identical to that of the medul- 
lary spinal [a branch of the eleventh nerve] should not be 
surprising: it results from the fact that motor bulbar nuclei 
of the tenth and bulbar and medullar of the eleventh are 
2. Let us recall that the absolute refractory period of a nervous tissue is the 


duration which this tissue remains absolutely inexcitable after the passage 
of an influx. 
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Condensers 


Valve Intensity 
Regulator 


Figure 1: Principle of the chronaximeter of Christian Chenay. It is composed: 
(1) of a source of continuous current which can be connected with the sec- 
tor [110 or 220 volts}: [2] of an intensity regulator independent of the re- 
sistance of the subject; [3] of condensers in groups of ten, going from 00 
uF to 1 uF; [4] of a combined contactor for the passage of measurements 
from rheobases to those of chronaxies; [5] of a control which reverses the 
direction of the current crossing the subject [to avoid the polarization in 
cases of long, or repeated measurements on the same muscle]. 


Subject © 


closely connected and, in fact, constitute only a single func- 
tional system. Numerous and important anatomical works es- 
tablish this, a report of which may be found in a recent and 
remarkable work of Mme. Krmpotic, Professor of Anatomy at 
the Medical School of Zagreb. 

The measurement of excitability of the recurrent nerve is 
recorded then, on a given subject, by a measurement of 
chronaxy effected on his right and left sterno-cleido-mastoids, 
either with the aid of the Table de Bourgignon employed in 
all physiology laboratories [or in neurological clinics] or with 
the aid of a specially constructed chronaximeter [Fig. 1]. This 
procedure is particularly easy, necessitating only careful re- 
search, by determining the motor point of the sterno-cleido- 
mastoid. The sterno-mastoid branch of this muscle presents one 
in Region A, and the sterno-occipital branch has another in 
Region B, situated more posteriorly [Fig. 2]. The rheobases 
are different at these two points, but the chronaxies are iden- 
tical under normal conditions. As a control, it is well to measure 
one and then the other. When proceeding under good condi- 
tions, and on subjects free from any trace of vocal fatigue, 


Figure 2: Research on the “motor point” of the sterno-cleido-mastoid. 
The motor points of the peripheral muscles have been determined with pre- 
cision by G. Bourgignon [1923], but are susceptible to small individual var- 
iations. In region A is located the motor point of a sterno-cleido-mastoid 
muscle; in region B, that of a sterno-occipital muscle fiber. The response of 
the skin muscles in the stimulated region should not be confused with the 
muscle being sourht, and which should be observed at the level of the 
preferred sternal insertion. 


the error of such a determination should not be more than 
4 to 100. 

The equivalence of the recurrent nerve excitability and the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid was established by Dr. Christian Chenay, 
first on two subjects with contrasting ranges [a deep bass 
and a high tenor], then on eleven study subjects, students 
of the Opera or of the Opera-Comique, presenting well-known 
or well-established ranges. Consequently, more than 400 meas- 
urements [to date] have been confirmed. Figs. 3 and 4 rep- 
resent such a measure recorded both on the right and left, 
of a most cooperative subject, Mme. Helene Bouvier, of the 
Opera. 


Figures 3 and 4: Technique of a ement of chronaxy on the sterno- 


cleido-mastoid. The cathode electrode is placed, by repeated light touching, 

on the motor point of the muscle [Fig. 2]. The anode electrode, moistened, 

is held by the subject in the hand [right or left]. Figure 3 [left]: Measure- 

ment of the excitability of the right’ recurrent nerve. Figure 4 [right]: 

Measurement of the excitability of the left) recurrent: nerve. Operator: Dr 

Christian Chenay. Subject: Mme. Helene Bouvier, of the Opera. [Photo 
Labophot]. 


THE TONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MONOPHASE REGISTER 
[Cuest Voice]. The preceding formula established that the 
highest frequency of the chest voice of a subject was governed 
by the excitability of its recurrent nerve. Would such a law 
hold for the lowest note of the same register? Research on 
numerous professional singers with well-known ranges showed 
the following: 

[a] The lowest note that a subject can emit in the chest voice 
is related to its recurrent nerve excitability C by the formula: 

1000 


[2] N [min.] = 
120C 

[b] The transition note of the chest register [that is, the 
note on which the subject should begin to “cover” his “open” 
vowels, is related to his recurrent nerve excitability C by 
the formula: 


1000 
[3] N [transition] = 


Thus, these two new relations, together with the first which 
was established, gave an experimental demonstration of the 
following fact: the tonal characteristics of the chest register 
of a given subject [the highest frequency, the lowest frequency, 
and the frequency of the covering of the open sounds], are a 
function of a single and unique physiological factor, which is 
the recurrent nerve excitability of the subject. 

Let us add that, in the three formulas given above, [1], [2] 
and [3], the coefficients 18, 120 and 32 which are used are 
amenable to a physiological interpretation which is particularly 
simple, illustrated by Fig. 5, which represents [according to 
Erlanger and Gassner] the level of excitability of a nerve fibre 
following the passing of an influx: from O to B, the fiber is 
at first practically unexcitable, during 18 chronaxies; from B 
to C, its excitability increases becoming normal again at C, 
at the end of 32 chronaxies; from C to D the excitability is 
a little above normal, and becomes normal again at D, at the 
end of 120 chronaxies. The result, therefore is that [1] the 
lowest note is obtained when two successive recurrential in- 
fluxes are separated by the relative refractory period OC aug- 
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mented by the supernormal period CD; [2] that the difficulties 
of emission of the “transition” appear when each influx inter- 
yenes on the relative refractory period of the preceding; [3] 
the highest note is obtained when two successive recurrential 
jinfluxes are separated by a practical refractory period, OB. 

Tue TONAL LIMITS OF THE BIPHASE REGISTER |HEAD REGISTER 
or FALSETTO]. We know that, in the chest voice, the recurrent 
influxes are propagated in synchronized salvos [in phase] and 
that, in the falsetto register |or head voice] the recurrent fibers 
cleave in two groups, working alternately [biphasic propa- 
gation]. The result of this, insofar as the second register is 
concerned, is that the tonal characteristics previously indi- 
cated are simply doubled, and given by the formulas: 


2 x 2000 
[4] N [max.] = 
18C 
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Figure 5: Level of Excitability of a Nerve Fiber [or axon] following the 
passage of an action potential. Time, in thousandths of a second or chronax- 
ies, is represented on the abscissa; on the ordinate, the level of excitability 
of the axon is represented, the horizontal axis representing the normal 
level of the excitability of the anxon in rest. From O to 4, after the passage 
of an influx [during 4.25 chronaxies], the axon remains totally inexcitable— 
that is the absolute refractory period. The axon becomes excitable again af- 
ter B [after a duration of 18 chronaxies]. This is the practical refractory 
period. From C to D [from 32 to around 120 chronaxies], the axon presents 
an excitability slightly above normal. The result of this is that if the second 
action potential falls on the axon during that period, known as the super- 
normal, its beginning and propulsion will be facilitated. 

Experience shows that the lowest note of each subject corresponds to a 
time interval between two successive influxes equal to OD, and the highest 
note to an interval equal to OB. This is true for each register. As for the 
covering of the sound, for each register, it appears when two successive in- 
fluxes are separated by the time interval OC; that is, when each influx 
should intervene on the relative refractory phase terminated by the preced 
ing one. For an average male voice in the monophase register [chest voice], 
these three critical frequencies are grosso modo 100 [the lowest], 500 [the 
highest], and 300 [covering of the sound]. ‘The corresponding notes are 
Gl, B3, and E-flat 3; these are the known limits of the baritone voice. [ Af- 

ter Erlanger and Gasser]. 


2 x 1000 
[5] N [transition] = —————_ 
32C 
2 x 2000 
(6] N [min.] 
120C 


These correspond to the female voice [except for some 
low notes emitted by the woman’s chest voice], and to chil- 
dren’s voices. For the average female voice, in particular, the 
transition position or “covering of open sounds,” is situated 
around the frequency: 


N [transition] = 


32 X 0.1 


which includes the range between E-flat 4 and E4, which is 
weli known. 

THE TRIPHASE AND QUADRIPHASE REGISTERS; THE CASE OF MMe. 
Mavo Rosin. We know that certain very high feminine voices 
present a third register which permits them to ascend a sup- 
plementary fifth above their second register. And as we have 
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Figure 6: Mme. Mado Robin of the Opera and the Opera-Comique of Paris. 

This exceptional singer presents a third register [triphasic] which goes from 

DS to AS, and a fourth register [quadriphasic], which permits her to reach 

Doe [2300], which makes her the “Soprano Sopranissimo."” Mme. Robin has 

cooperated since 1951 in having a complete study made of her voice and 
of her vocal technique. 


already written, there is an exceptional and unique subject 
[Mme. Mado Robin, of the Paris Opera], who has even pre- 
sented a fourth register, permitting her to go a fourth above 
her third register. The upper limits of these supplementary 
registers are given by the formulas: 


3 x 1000 
N (max. 3rd register] = —————— 
18C 
4x 1000 
N [maxzx. of 4th register] — —————. 
18C 


It is remarkable that the upper limits of the four registers 
for a given subject, correspond to frequencies which are mul- 
tiples of the upper limit of the first register. This fact became 
evident to us for the first time in 1951 when we undertook 
the physiological study of the voice of Mme. Mado Robin [Fig. 
6], thanks to the patient and intelligent cooperation of this 
talented artist. The four registers which she possesses have for 
their upper limits, C-sharp 4 [548], D 5 [1161], A 5 [1740], 
and D6 [2232]. 

Figure 7 [schema] represents the mechanism of the recurrent 
nerve conduction in each of the four registers possible for the 
human voice. 

It should be added that the formulas given above, which 
establish the tonal characteristics for each of the registers, 
have become the objects of the most careful verification on 
110 subjects [to date] presenting stable and known ranges, the 
recurrent nerve excitability of which has been measured care- 
fully several times. All were lyric artists, or students in singing 
classes of the Paris Conservatory, or of private courses. Fig. 
8 represents the excellent agreement found among the calcu- 
lated and observed characteristics [from the recurrential ex- 
citability ]. 

These experimental works, compiled between 1953 and 1956, 
establish that all the tonal characteristics of the human voice 
are a function of a solid and unique physiological factor—the 
excitibility of the recurrent nerve. 
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Figure 7: Schema of the four types of recurrent nerve conduction during 
phonation, each distinguishing a register of the voice. [he black stroke 
which follows each action potential [shown by a circumflex] represents the 
duration of the absolute refractory phase which follows each influx [about 
2 ms.j. In the first register, all the influxes progress phase.”’ In sec- 
ond register, the first stimulation activates a group of fibers, and the second 
stimulations activates the resting fibers, because the first are in the state of 
the refractory period. The same phenomena are observed in the other reg- 
isters, but with cleavage of the recurrent nerve fibers in three or four 
groups activated in rotation. This is the volley stimulation observed for the 
first time in 1935 bv Stevens and Davis in the fibers of the auditory nerve. 


This discovery, accomplished in the Sorbonne, [under the 
direction of M.A.M. Monnier, student and successor of Louis 
Lapique], provides the complete and definitive solution of the 
old problem of tonal classification of voices, the historical 
groupings of which were reviewed at the beginning of this 
study. 

GENERAL TABLE GIVING THE TONAL CLASSIFICATION OF VolIcEs 
AS A FUNCTION OF RECURRENT NERVE EXCITABILITY. All that re- 
mained was to establish a general table giving the correspond- 
ence between recurrent nerve excitability and the vocal types 
employed in musical writing, or more specifically, between 
recurrent nerve excitability and the tonal classification of all 
the voices encountered in nature [Table 1]. This table resulted, 
in fact, from the measurements performed on the 110 subjects, 
to which reference was made above. 


TABLE I 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE MEASURED EXCIT 
ABILITY OF THE RECURRENT NERVE AND THE CLAS 
SIFICATION OF THE VOCAL PITCH OF THE SUBJECT 


Value of Chronaxy Feminine Voices 


in thousands of sec. 


Masculine Voices 


0.025 Ultra high soprano 
0.000 Ultra high soprano 
Very high tenor 0.005 Very high soprano 
High tenor 0.070 High soprano 
Ordinary tenor 0.075 Ordinary soprano 
Low tenor 0.080 Low soprano 
Intermediate voice 0.085 Intermediate voice 
Intermediate voice 0.090) High mezzo-soprano 
High baritone 0.095 Ordinary mezzo-soprano 
Ordinary baritone 0.100) Low mezzo-soprano 
Low baritone 0.105 Intermediate voice 
Intermediate voice 0.110 High mezzo-contralto 
Intermediate voice O.115 Ordinary mezzo-contralto 
High basso cantante 0.120 Low mezzo-contralto 
Low basso cantante 0.130 Intermediate voice 
Ordinary bass 0.140 Intermediate voice 
Ordinary bass 0.150 Contralto 
Basso Profundo 0.100 Contralto 
Basso Profundo 0.170 Contralto 


This table calls attention to certain important observations, 
among which we shall limit ourselves to citing the following: 

Classification in Timbre and in Intensity. The classification 
of the table relates only to pitch; it does not refer to the timbre, 
or the intensity of the voice of the subject, which depends 
on a physiological conditioning different from that which es- 
tablishes the frequency of the voice. 

Continuous Character of the Classification of Vocal Pitch 
and Existence of “intermediate” Voices Among the Classical 
Voice Types. There are not six or seven vocal types for each 
sex—as musical tradition teaches. There are an infinity of 
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Figure 8: Graphs showing the agreement between the calculated excitability of the recurrent nerve [with the aid of the formulas given in the text] and 
that measured on the sterno-cleido-mastoid. The ordinates carry the frequencies calculated with the aid of the formulas given in the text: [a] for the highest 
note—graph at the left; for the note for covering the sound—graph in the middle; for the lowest note—graph at the right. Calculations achieved from the ex- 


citability measured on the sterno-cleido-mastoid: the abscissas show the corresponding frequencies actually observed on hearing the subjects [the four points { 


encircled correspond to errors of measurement]. 
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them—creating a continuum which is formed between the 
highest voice [with a chronaxy of 0.055 for women and 0.065 
for men] and the lowest voice [with a chronaxy of 0.170]. All 
the values between these extreme measurements have been 
found in both sexes. In fact, “‘vocal types” in the biotypo- 
logical sense of the word, and the vocal types of classical musi- 
cal literature are only guide points in classification. The result 
of this is that certain voices encountered in nature are “inter- 
mediate” between the classical types admitted arbitrarily by 
musical composition, which explains the difficulties in clas- 
sifying presented by voices in the teaching of singing. The 
principal voices of these intermediate types are found between 
the chronaxies of 0.080 and 0.090 in men and women. 
Masculine Voices and Feminine Voices with the Same Re- 
current Nerve Excitability. A man and a woman with identical 
recurrent nerve excitabilities present vocal ranges which are 
exactly the same, removed from each other by an octave. How 
does this difference come about? The answer is immediate: 
Men normally use their monophase adjustment [chest voice], 
while women normally use their biphase adjustment [head 
voice]; the preceding formulas given for the limits of these 
registers show shifts which correspond exactly to one octave. 
The essential difference between the two sexes resides then, 
from this point of view, in that under normal physiological 
conditions, the masculine larynx responds more readily to a 
monophasic recurrent nerve stimulation, while the feminine 
larynx responds better to a biphasic recurrent nerve stimula- 
tion. It is known, moreover, that this difference in the re- 
sponses of the laryngeal effectors is dependent on male hor- 


mones: Ed. J. Garde has been able to observe two women, 
who, having undergone long courses of treatment with mas- 
sive doses of androgens, found that their head voices, which 
they had normally used, changed little by little to chest voices 
[a true therapeutic mutation]. This occurred without modifica- 
tion of their recurrent nerve chronaxy. With J. H. Amado, 
one may believe that the androgens activate certain sarco- 
plasmic proliferations at the level of the laryngeal fibers, which 
lead the latter to respond to the recurrent nerve influxes in 
more massive clusters. They thus lose their facility for cleaving 
in two separate groups, a cleavage which is characteristic of 
their response in the biphasic adjustment. 


* 


The definitive and rather spectacular solution of the old 
problem of the classification of voices, discussed above, rests 
on the work of three eminent French scholars, members of the 
National Academy of Medicine, and it is appropriate to end 
with mention of each. First, Louis Lapique, lost to us too soon, 
to whom we are indebted for the concept of nerve excitability 
which exists at the present time; secondly, George Bourgignon, 
to whose fundamental work [Chronaxy in Man, Masson, Paris, 
1923], our own work on recurrent nerve excitability adds only 
a modest contribution; and finally, Andre Moulonguet, whose 
experiments on the recurrent nerve in man, in 1952-1953, 
should reorient all future scientific work in this domain.t? 


American Composers 
Distinguished Songs 
of 


THE KANSAS CITY CONVENTION 


December 27-30, 1957 


Special Teaching and 
Concert Value 


from 
The Chicago Singing 
Teachers Guild 


Contest Winners 
A HUNDRED LITTLE LOVES 


Gustav Klemm 


DEEP WET MOSS 


Merle Kirkman 


IN JUNE 
R. Lloyd Adams 


All winning songs of the Chicago 
Singing Teachers Guild contest pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer, Inc., New 
York. Complete list available from 
secretary, George E. Luntz, 432 So. 
Loomis St., Naperville, Illinois. 
Other song lists, general and for 
special occasions, also available from 
secretary at $1.00 for complete set. 
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I’ve been sitting here, thinking 
about Kansas City, and about how 
I’m getting too old and lazy to want 
to go by pogo stick [my favorite 
means of transportation] and about 
how I just must get there somehow. 
Obviously, the trip must be made by 
train or plane—and obviously, it’s 
going to cost a pretty penny from 
Boston to Kansas City. How much, 
I wonder? Well, there is one good 
way to find out: telephone. Later; I 
did. $178 round trip Pullman with 
roomette. Well, since there seems to 
be small chance of my picking it off 
the “Money Tree”, there is just one 
answer: save it; and start now! 
There are about forty weeks coming 
up between now and then, and I 
figure if I save $4.50 per week I will 
have a nice little fund waiting for 
me. So I’m going to do it if it kills 
me—and you must, too. Many of 
you will not need that much; some 
will need more. But in any event, go 
to the phone this minute and find out 
what it will cost you—divide it by 


40, and start saving now. Ready? 
On your mark; get set—GO! 
Doubtless, it will be a well-attend- 
ed convention, for it is now clear 
that more people can attend during 
Christmas vacation, in spite of the 
fact that all our piety or wit couldn’t 
lure them into expressing them- 
selves as to their preference in dates 
for Buffalo. You don’t have to be 
psychic to know that it will be a 
wonderful affair—all you have to do 
is to read the names of the people 
in charge. Stanley Deacon is to be 
general chairman. Can’t you see him 
standing there welcoming all the 
NATS world to Kansas City? As for 
Weldon Whitlock—if you read his 
article “Chapter Revival” in the last 
Bulletin, you know he is just the 
man to “Sound the Trumpet” and 
call us together from the four cor- 
ners of the country to attend the 
BEST CONVENTION YET. 
[Gertrude Tingley, 
Promotion Chairman] 
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BOSTON 


On Sunday afternoon, March 17, the 
Chapter held its annual business meeting 
at the Fisher School, at which time officers 
for the coming year were elected. They 
were: President, E. O. Wing; First V.P., 
Margot Warner; Second V.P., Leslie Kyle; 
Treasurer, Clara Shear; Recording Secre- 
tary, Victoria Snowdown; Corresponding 
Secretary, Gertrude Tingley; Board of 
Directors, Edith Bullard, Ingeborg Jarratt, 
Mildred Jenkins, Rose Shain, and Edith 
Weige Wilson. 

Following the business meeting, the 
large group in attendance had the rare 
treat of “the mountain [apologies to Miss 
Ludman] coming to Mahomet’—Jean 
Ludman and her accompanist came from 
New Jersey to repeat the wonderful Pur- 
cell program that was enjoyed so greatly 
at the Buffalo Convention. [Editor’s Note: 
This issue carries Jean Ludman’s article 
on Purcell—the only concrete thing that 
The Bulletin was fortunate enough to sal- 
vage from the Buffalo Convention to bring 
to the entire membership. If you don’t 
read another article in this issue—read it! 
Lucky Bostonians to have a_ second 
chance!] Miss Ludman was so generous 
with her singing that it was all we could 
do to get the audience to go downstairs 
for our coffee and social hour. In fact, at 
the close of the social hour, many went 
back upstairs where Miss Ludman gra- 
ciously complied with request numbers for 
this seemingly unsatiable audience. [Edi- 
tor’s Note: At this point, you should be 
deep in regret at not having attended the 
Buffalo Convention.] 


A most active and successful season 
was brought to a close, Saturday evening, 
May 11, with our annual banquet in the 
Gold Ballroom of Fisher Junior College, 
118 Beacon Street, Boston. Always a gala 
event—this year was no exception. A large 
number of chapter members, their friends, 
and a fine representation from other New 
England states enjoyed a delicious dinner 
and the usual goodfellowship which char- 
acterizes all activities of our group. Presi- 
dent-elect Edwin O. Wing presided. The 
Chapter presented a handsome evening 
bag to Miss Gertrude Ehrhart, the retir- 
ing president, in recognition of her splen- 
did work as Chapter President, as Work- 
shop Director, and now as Eastern Region- 
al Governor. [Editor’s Note: Just another 
NATS triple-threat star.] 


The speaker of the evening was Nicholas 
Slonimsky, known and admired for years 
by Bostonians, but now familiar to count- 
less TV watchers throughout the nation 
because of his successful appearances on 
The Big Surprise. Mr. Slonimsky is a 
musicologist, writer, and composer. He is 
the editor of the International Cyclopedia 
of Music and Musicians, and writes the 
annual music survey for Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 


BUFFALO 


At the April meeting, the Buffalo Chap- 
ter discussed plans for a dinner meeting 
when new and prospective members will 
be present. The nominating committee re- 
commended a single ballot, retaining last 
year’s officers—President, Miss Marie L. 
Mohr; Vice-President, Miss Alice Rozan; 
Secretary, Mrs. Santina Leone; and Trea- 
surer, Mrs. Ruth Koehler. The need for 
two or three evening meetings has been 
felt. This would provide opportunity for 
wider participation in chapter activities 
for members who, during the day, teach 
in the schools and universities. Reluc- 
tance to forgo morning discussion groups 
shows a desire for continued study and 
a friendliness that can grow out of asso- 
ciation in our field. The meeting closed 
with the report of Ruth Koehler Nichols, 
treasurer of the national convention, re- 
cently held in Buffalo. This brought to a 
close our part in this pleasurable and ex- 
citing event. 


DELAWARE 


Diction and Acting Ability as Contribut- 
ing Factors to a Successful Singing Ca- 
reer was the topic that Mr. Victor Clarke 
chose to speak on at the March meeting 
of the Delaware Chapter. The meeting 
was held in Mr. Clarke’s Theater Arts 


OFFICIAL DEADLINE 


NOTICE FOR THE OCTOBER BULLETIN 


Please mark your calendar now—the deadline for the October issue of 
The Bulletin will be August 26, 1957. You had better set up a warning date 
in advance of this cut-off if you are to get your copy into The Bulletin 
office under the deadline. Material received after this date may be filed 
permanently. Please cooperate in reporting changes of officers for the Direc- 
tory Listing of Chapters. Only listings complete as to detail will effect 
a change in your directory listing. Pattern them after the present list- 
ings. This will be your only deadline notice. Thank you for cooperating. 
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Studio on Rodney 
Delaware. 

After a question period, Mr. Clarke sang 
several Art songs, an aria from the last 
scene of Verdi’s Otello and concluded with 
“Soliloquy” from Carousel. Miss Alyce 
Nichols, an outstanding accompanist of 
Wilmington, accompanied Mr. Clarke. Mr. 
Clarke possesses a fine tenor voice by 
which he displays dramatic feeling togeth- 
er with such musicianship. He has given 
many concerts throughout the United 
States and also has been a successful mu- 
sical comedy performer. His opera per- 
formances were well received in Italy, 
England, Germany and South America, as 
well as the United States. 

In a short business meeting, President 
Guthrie Frye, appointed a nominating 
committee for a new cabinet. Mr. Frye 
gave an enthusiastic report on the con- 
vention held in Buffalo. All chapter mem- 
bers were urged to plan to go to one of 
the five workshops located at strategic 
spots throughout the United States. Mrs. 
Wm. duPont Stafford acted as hostess for 
the evening. Refreshments were served, 
climaxing a delightful evening. 


Street, Wilmington, 


DES MOINES 


In what way can we as NATS members 
best serve our public school colleagues? 
This was the topic of discussion at the 
March 10th meeting of the Des Moines 
Area Chapter, held in Morrill Hall on 
the campus of Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. The meeting was called to order by 
President Robert Larson. A_ discussion 
of the topic of the day soon followed. 

In an effort to learn from the public 
school voice teacher ideas for closer coop- 
eration with the private and college voice 
teacher, the public school vocal directors 
in the Des Moines area were invited to 
attend the meeting and participate in the 
discussion. Mr. Cross, of Ames High 
School, presented two talented students 
for suggestions from our group as a means 
of obtaining help from the private or col- 
lege voice teacher. From this, the idea of 
music clinics to be held by members of 
NATS in different centers throughout the 
chapter area developed. The need for 
more guidance in the selection of material 
with more emphasis on choral literature 
was suggested. The discussion was very 
stimulating and worthwhile. 

Those who attended the national con- 
vention at Buffalo reported a very success- 
ful meeting. The chapter was happy to 
have Mrs. Helen Huls of St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota as its guest. In the evening, the group 
was guest of Iowa State College at the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra concert. 
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KANSAS CITY AREA 


The Kansas City Area Chapter held its 
second meeting of the year at the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Kansas City on 
January 28th. Under the direction of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Stanley Deacon and 
President Hardin Van Deusen, an impor- 
tant step in chapter organization was tak- 
en through the adoption of a set of By- 
Laws. The officers of this chavter wish to 
express their gratitude to other chapters 
for copies of their By-Laws which great- 
ly assisted in the formulation of the Kan- 
sas City Area Chapter By-Laws. The 
Chapter extended an invitation to the na- 
tional organization to hold its next na- 
tional convention in Kansas City. 

The program for the meeting was under 
the direction of Vice-President William C. 
Lemonds, Minister of Music for the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church. His discus- 
sion presented the general goals and or- 
ganization of the full-time choir program 
and the wide area of possible cooperation 
between the church and the private teach- 
er. Mr. Lemonds expressed his views on 
the qualifications for a Minister of Music 
and his responsibilities. After explaining 
the philosophy of the multiple choir sys- 
tem, Mr. Lemonds pointed out that pri- 
vate study is augmented in choral exper- 
ience in the areas of sight reading, wider 
experiences in literature and styles, and 
is an incentive to do private study. The 
program was artistically concluded with 
four oratorio selections by Robert Downs 
of Kansas City. The meeting adjourned 
to the church parlor for refreshments and 
fellowship. The hostesses were Miss Ethel 
Lee Buxton and Mrs. Nora La Mar Moss. 

The Kansas City Area Chapter held its 
third meeting of the year at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City on March 3rd. The 
Chapter enjoyed hearing National Presi- 
dent E. Clifford Toren give a pep-talk on 
its responsibilities and pleasures as the 
host chapter to the next national conven- 
tion. 

The principal speaker was Weldon Whit- 
lock, who spoke on professional ethics. 
The talk was an inspiring and practical 
one. Mr. Whitlock placed many activities 
of the singing teacher in the area of 
ethics that are not generally considered 
so—personal appearance, eccentricity, mu- 
sicianship, general cultural level, and civic 
responsibility. Ultimately, Mr. Whitlock 
refers us to the Master of Galilee for in- 
spiration and method. The Chapter en- 
joyed the largest attendance of the year. 
The hostesses were Mrs. Claire Baker and 
Mrs. Lucille Marty. 

The fourth meeting of the year was held 
at the Conservatory of Music of Kansas 
City on April 7th. Mr. Robert Vernon, 
voice instructor at Park College and chap- 
ter member, performed a group of songs 
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in English. His excellent performance in- 
itiated a new definite procedure of chap- 
ter members performing for the organiza- 
tion. 

President Hardin Van Deusen an- 
nounced that Lieutenant-Governor Stan- 
ley Deacon will be the 1957 December 
Convention Chairman, and turned the 
meeting over to Mr. Deacon. The group 
discussed problems and procedures be- 
fore it next December. Committees were 
announced — the Advertising Committee 
has already begun to function. After the 
meeting, the group continued to explore 
pre-convention problems over refresh- 
ments served by Miss Gladys Cranston 
and Miss Lorraine Asendorf. 


LOS ANGELES 


The Los Angeles Chapter meetings on 
the first Sundays in February, March and 
April, were held at the studio-homes of 
John Patton, Irene Ganna, and Alice 
Mock, respectively. These were programs 
four, five and six of our History of Sing- 
ing series, in which talks presented and 
songs sung were by our local members. 
Galen Lurwick, speaking on Lieder and 
Lieder composers, included observations 
stemming from his personal experiences 
in performance; Elizabeth Walberg, sing- 
ing several German songs, with Patricia 
Baker at the piano; and William Vennard, 
giving a full and detailed account of the 
convention, featured the February pro- 
gram. 

In March, we had the pleasure of hav- 
ing Hulda Dietz introduce Dr. Arthur 
Wolf, who spoke on Vocal Pedagogy Based 
on Science, and hearing Melville Tulley 
sing several English songs. 

The April meeting, entitled Back to Na- 
ture, saw Barbara Esbach introduce Wilda 


NEW SONGS—SPRING 1957 


MODERN AMERICAN 


Bernard, who gave us some of the history 
of the American Folk Song [taken from 
the lecture-recitals which she prepared 
for delivery in Europe last year], and 
Gwendolyn Roberts, who sang eight won- 
derful settings of folk material including 
several of Tom Scott, Clifford Shaw, John 
Jacob Niles and Victor Young. 

Our chapter is enjoying immensely the 
member-participation programs we are 
having this year under the guidance of 
our president, Florence Russell. As al- 
ways, following each meeting there is a 
very pleasant social hour—with delicious 
refreshments! 


MAINE 
On Sunday, March 3lst, the annual 
meeting [members only] of the Maine 


Chapter was held. A fine slate of officers 
was elected: President, Mrs. Charles Car- 
roll; Vice-President, Marshall Bryant; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lewis Niven. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Louise Colgan gave a 
general survey of events at the Buffalo 
convention with emphasis upon the Sing- 
er of the Year Contest. 

After considerable discussion of the lat- 
ter subject, the Maine Chapter went on 
record as approving the idea of Regional 
Contests. We think also that once in two 
years is enough for the Singer of the 
Year Contest—the same holds for the 
national convention, although we can see 
the argument from the National Presi- 
dent’s point-of-view for the annual meet- 
ing. The Chapter approved the Student 
Auditions as part of the general program 
in preparation of contestants for the reg- 
ionals. 

Victor Field’s book was under consid- 
eration for discussion [Editor’s Note: 

[Please turn to page 24] 


(.75 each) 


Cumming: Go Lovely Rose |sung by Donald Gramm] 
Singer: This Want of You [sung by George London] 


Rorem: The Nightingale 


Soprano [E-F2] 


Copland: As It Fell Upon a Day |[Sop., Fl. and Clar., price: $1.50] 


CLASSICAL 
Mozart: Ridente la Calma [It.-Eng.] 


Soprano [C-A 


Purcell/ Britten: Man Is For The Woman Made D> [D-F 


SACRED AND SEMI-SACRED 


Head: Thus Spake Jesus [Easter & Christian Science] 


Rosing: Home 


Grover: I See His Blood Upon a Rose 


OPERA, Vocal Score 


Rossini: Barber of Seville [It. & New Eng. Adaptation by V. Card] 


... -$5.00 


NEW IMPERIAL EDITION [Six Volumes] $3.00 each—A comprehensive reper- 
toire for each voice. 16th cent. Lutenists to Contemporary. 


Request New Vocal Catalogues and Thematics from: 


BOOSEY and HAWKES poo. sox 418, LYNBROOK, LI., N.Y. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 13 
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MUSIC 


REVIEW 


SECULAR SOLO 


THE ARNOLD BOOK OF OLD a. Arranged by Roger o2-. 

Boosey and Hawkes. Lynbrook, N. 00 

An outstanding collection of 16 old ‘ones with beautiful arrangements 

by Roger Quilter. The volume contains: “Ye Banks and Braes,” “Drink To 

Me Only With Thine Eves,’ “Barbara Allen,” ‘‘Since I First Saw Your Face,” 

“The Ash Grove,” to list a few. The arrangements are done with unusual 
good taste and artistry. 


We have recently received a sheaf of prize-winning songs from Carl Fischer 
Inc., N. Y. These American compositions were awarded the W. W. Kimball 
Prize in competition sponsored by the Chicago Singing Teachers’ Guild. The 
songs date from the vear 1937 thru 1951 and include ‘‘Evening Song” by E. EF. 
Menges, “‘Longing’’ by Helen Benner, “A Psalm of Praise’’ R. McFeeters, 
“Reminiscence” by G. K. Floering, ““The Ivory Tower’ by Paul Koepke, “A 
Hundred Little Loves’ by Gustav Klemm, ‘“‘Harbor Night’? by S. K. Russell, 
“How Your Trulove To Know” by Martin Diller, “‘Deep Wet Moss” by Merle 
Kirkman, ‘“‘Song of Innocence” by Paul Nordoff, “‘Hurdy-Gurdy” by Philip 
Warner, “In June” R. L. Adams. 


THE IVORY TOWER by Paul Koepke. Carl Fischer Inc., N. Y. H0¢ 
A well-written song of strong contrast. For high voice. Medium in dif- 
ficulty. Effective climax. 4 pages in length. 


HURDY-GURDY by Philip Warner. Carl Fischer Inc., N. Y. 
A fast-paced encore song for high or medium voice. 3 pages in length. 
Delightful piano accompaniment. Characteristic of the hurdy-gurdy. 


REMINISCENCE by Grace K. Floering, Carl Fischer Inc., N. Y. H0¢ 
A lyric song, charming and suitable for a concert group of short Ameri- 

can songs. Written for medium voice. 
A HUNDRED LITTLE LOVES by Fischer Inc., 
H0¢ 
accompaniment. 


Gustav Klemm. Carl 
Here we have a gay lilting serenade with a guitar-like 
5 pages in length. Effective climax. 


SINGING FOR FLO by Paul Hastings Allen. Whitney Blake Music Pub- 

lishers, N. Y. 80¢ 

A graceful flowing song, charming in its simplicity. Written for medium 
voice. Words are by Dawson. Medium in difficulty. 


SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT by Paul Hastings Allen. Whitney Blake 
Music Publishers, N. Y. H0¢ 

Mr. Allen has chosen Longfellow’s well-known poem and gives it an 
effective setting. 3 pages in length. For high and medium voice. Time 3 min. 


HERE’S NEWS FROM GALAXY 


new songs 

K. K. DAVIS 
Bois Epais [Slumber Song] 60 
My God Hath Sent His Angel 70 

Star At Christmas ” 
HAGEMAN 
When The Wind Is Low 70 
A Lover's Song [My True Love] 70 
KOUNTZ 
The Trusting Heart .60 
The Mountain Brook 70 


BUSH 
It Was A Lover And His Lass 75 
Should You Ever Find Her Complying a 


WEAVER 
The Bells Of Time 70 


Crescendo “60 
MANNING 

Wife Trouble .60 
Santa Maria In Heaven Above .60 
LAWES 

Ten Ayres 2.00 


R. WARD 
READ 


Pantaloon’’ 


Ballad From 


Lullaby For’ A Man-Child 


In preparation 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
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SACRED SOLO 


TWO WEDDING SONGS. Concordia Publishing House. St. 


Louis, Mis- 
souri. 


The Concordia Pubiishing House is to be commended for their publica- 
tion of two sacred solos written especially for wedding services. 


[1] O FATHER, ALL CREATING by David Fetler. Here we have 
valuable addition to the church soloists repertoire. An effective 
song for medium voice and organ. 
4 pages in length. Easy in difficulty. 


[2] O CHRIST, WHO ONCE HAST DEIGNED by Henry Liovd. \ 
wedding song for high voice, text by Rev. Somerset Corry Lowry [1910], 
pages in length. The song has an effective climax in the closing measures, 


a 
wedding 
The words are by John Ellerton [1876 


FOUR SACRED SOLOS by H. Leroy Baumgartner, 
Publishing House. St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mr. Baumgartner has made a worthwhile contribution to the 
solo literature. The texts are Biblical and are set with skill and good musical 
taste. The Opus contains: “This We Declare Unto You,” “Behold What 
Manner of Love,” “‘Love Is Of God,” “This Is The Victory, Even Our Faith.” 


Opus 49. Concordia 


sacred 


SHEEP MAY SAFELY GRAZE by J. S. Bach. Arranged by Phyllis Tate. Ox- 

ford University Press, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. $1.00 

A new arrangement by Phyllis Tate with a fine translation by Benedict 

Ellis. The solo for medium and high voice and piano is from Bach's Can- 
tata No. 208, 


SECULAR CHORAL 


HE'S GONE AWAY. Arranged by Elie Siegmeister and Walter’ Ehret. 

Bourne Inc., N. Y. 20¢ 

A good arrangement of an American Folk Song for SSA. 4° pages in 
length. Medium in difficulty. Range and tessitura normal. 


STODALA PUMPA. Arranged by George F. Strickling. Neil A. Kjos. Park 
Ridge, Hlinois. 20¢ 

An outstanding arrangement of a Cvech Folk Song. 7 pages in length. 
For SATB, some parts divisi. Should have appeal for voung singing groups. 


SCHOOL CHORAL SERIES. Selected and edited by Genevieve Rorke. Theo- 
dore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Penna. 

Genevieve Rorke has selected some fresh new music for voice found in 
grade 7 through grade 12. There are 10 compositions in the series. Some of 
the choruses found in the series are: ‘Rolling Hills’ arranged by Gustafson, 
“Shenendoah” arranged by Vree, “Steal Away And Pray” arranged by 
Stanton, “‘Is There Anybody Here?’ arranged by William Grant Still. The 
choruses are easy in difficulty and should prove atractive to student singers. 


SACRED CHORAL 


LULLABY by R. Vaughan Williams. Oxford University Press, Fair Lawn, 

New Jersey 25¢ 

This composition is from the Cantata “This Dav.” A carol for womens’ 

voices [SA] and a soprano soloist. 4 pages in length. Medium in difficulty. 
Very attractive. 


ROCKING arranged by Leslie Woodgate. Oxtord University Press. Fair 

Lawn, New Jersey. 20¢ 

A Crech Carol for unison singing. Very simply set with piano accom- 
paniment. 2 pages in length. Easy in difficulty. 


THANKS BE TO THEE by Handel. Arranged by O. C. Christiansen, Neil 

A. Kjos. Park Ridge, Illinois. 

A simple but effective arrangement of Handel's melody for mixed voices. 
Fasy in difficultv, men and women’s voices alternating in unison. 


LAMB OF GOD, PURE AND HOLY. Setting by Healey Neilan. Concordia 

Publishing House, St. Louis, Missouri. Ike 

An attractive setting of the tune O Lamb Gottes, 
SSA. 3 pages in length. Easy in difficulty. 


unschuldig for SA or 


ALLELUIA CHOIR BOOK by Margrethe Hokanson and Thelma Michelson. 

Neil A. Kjos Music Co. Park Ridge, Hlinois s¢ 

A fine sacred collection for 2-part treble voices [SA]. The volume 

contains 13 well chosen compositions, an outstanding collection of anthems. 
Introits and Amens. Medium in difficulty. 


CHOR: Pro Art Publications. Westbury, 


A st ead collection of seven sacred masterworks by Handel, Haydn, 
Mosart, Mendelssohn, Gounod, Brahms and Dvorak. For SATB 


HOFFMAN CHORISTER. Compiled and arranged by Noble Cain. The Ravy- 

mond A. Hoffman Co., Wichita, Kansas. $1.25 

A good collection of 15 sacred choruses for mixed voices compiled and 

arranged by Noble Cain. The volume contains fine choruses by Bach, Pales- 
trina, Bortniansky, Tschaikowsky, etc. 
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ATTENTION 


Change of address notice should be 
sent directly to National Secre- 
tary Hadley R. Crawford, Simpson 
College, Indianola, Iowa, who will in 
turn notify all offices concerned. 


BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


BENTLEY & 
SIMON inc 


7 West 36 


Write for catalog 
D-50 


EMERGENT VOICE 
Kenneth 


$5.00 


An aid to the vocal growth 
of every student. Copies 
may be obtained by writing 


Emergent Voice 
Box 62, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Repeated Notes 


Condensation of Lectures on 
A Singer's Thinking 
by 
RICHARD DE YOUNG 


Five Small Booklets - $2.00 


De Paul University Music School 
Department 10 
25 East Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Illinois 


THE MEMBERSHIP SEAL 


Here is an artistic item which was 
designed with you in mind. It is use- 
ful on your stationery, programs, 
and in your professional advertising. 


Send your order, together with 
one dollar to Mr. HapLey CRAWForD, 
NATS Secretary, Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa. 
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@ EASTERN. The February 15th issue of the Newsletter spelled out three 
regional objectives which, in reality, was just another way to come up with 
the word PROGRESS: [1] a better summer workshop in 1957; |2| a double- 
the-membership campaign; and |3] an improved regional paper. In fact, here 
is an excellent blueprint for the remaining regions. 

The 1956 Phillips Academy Workshop turned in an enviable record; in 1957, 
the Eastern Region expects to better last year’s standing. The Newsletter lists 
six good reasons why members in this region should be a subscriber, but I like 
Reason No. 5 the best: to make the whole region a working unit. As for mem- 
bership plans, they’re planning real big: one new member from each of their 
present membership. 

Brother and sister NATS—how about matching these Eastern go-getters? 
You’re going to have to work a little harder to catch up, and a great deal harder 
to stay even. You see—they’ve got whipcracker Gertrude Ehrhardt at the helm. 
What she can’t think of to keep them going, Boston’s other Gertrudian dynamo 
will! 


e SOUTHEASTERN. The region was well-represented at the Buffalo con- 
vention. Regional Governor Joel Carter, national board member Arnold E. Put- 
man, North Carolina Chapter President Dan Vornholt, North Carolina Chapter 
Secretary-Treasurer Ruth Edwards, Geraldine Cate, two South Carolinians, and 
two Virginians were among those present. 

It would be difficult to single out any one event as a convention highlight. From 
a recreational standpoint, seeing Niagara Falls in winter was worth the trip to 
Buffalo; most of us have seen it only in summer. Our social needs were well- 
taken care of in receptions and the annual banquet. The lecture recitals, vocal 
clinic, and three sessions on The Teacher’s Approach were informative and in- 
spirational. The Singer of the Year Contest presented beautifully trained voices 
from widely separated sections of the country that were a credit to NATS and 
their teachers. 

Edward Johnson, former general manager of the Metropolitan Opera and 
speaker at the annual banquet, attributed the phencmenal music growth in this 
country to fine teachers saying that: “they have achieved in a half-century what 
it took 250 years to do in Europe.” We extend sincere thanks and appreciation 
to the Buffalo Chapter, our hosts, who planned such a profitable and enjoyable 
time for us. 


@ SOUTHERN. G. Frederick Holler has circulated his region with a two-page 
memo, suggesting certain procedures in future NATS auditions. He credits Vera 
Neilson and the Southwestern Region as the source of his observations. As you 
know, Student Auditions are pretty much up to the governors in each region. 
Just supposing that your region may sponsor one, here are GFH’s digest for 
your consumption and adaptation: [1] Student Auditions to be run concurrently 
ly with the Singer of the Year auditions; [2] they should be centrally located in 
a city able to provide adequate facilities; |3| student auditioners should be ex- 
pected to pay a fee of $6.00 in contrast to the $10.00 Singer of the Year audition 
fee; [4] three classifications are suggested—high school, college, and non-school 
—the latter group to be carefully defined to avoid misunderstanding; |5| reper- 
toire requirements should be from six to nine songs from suggested areas, leav- 
ing the choice of specific numbers up to the individual singer; [6] suggested 
prizes are: $50.00 for firsts, $25.00 for seconds, with third and fourth places be- 
ing rewarded through gift certificates which may be obtained from cooperative 
merchants; [7] all entrants should be students of NATS members over a stated 
period; [8] contestants should receive adjudicators’ score sheets—these alone 
would be worth the enrollment fee. 

As has been done in the Southwestern Region, preliminaries could be held 
one day, and the semi-finals and/or finals on the second day if the size of your 
auditions warrants such distribution. Mr. Holler envisions these auditions as 


the part of an annual regional meeting. [Please turn to page 27] 
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HAT MAKES a Voice Teachers’ 

Workshop a success? NATS 
has been conducting a program of 
workshops for several years now— 
this summer will be the eighth—and 
some important conclusions can be 
drawn. We began with one workshop 
at Indiana University, under the 
leadership of Witt1aMm E. Ross. It 
was such an inspiration to all who 
attended that people like 
LER CHAMLEE brought it to Los An- 
geles, and ALEXANDER GRANT pro- 
duced a thriving workshop for six 
summers at Boulder, Colorado. Each 
summer now there are workshops 
scattered across the country so that 
any voice teacher who wishes may 
attend. 

It is people who make the work- 
shops a success: people who come 
primarily to listen, but who take 
advantage of many opportunities, 
formal and informal, to express 
themselves; people who are invited 
primarily as speakers, but who find 
their ideas sharpened and amplified 
by exchange of concepts in discus- 
sion periods. 

It is you who makes the NATS 
summer workshops a success! And 
the workshops will help you to con- 
tinue to be a success as a teacher, 
because of the stimulation that 
comes from meeting your colleagues 
from other parts of the nation. You 
will find strength in knowing that 
the things in which you believe are 
being taught in many other studios, 
and are producing geod results. You 
may weed out a few notions from 
your philosophy, and thereby 
streamline your approach to the 
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truth. You are almost certain to 
hear truth clothed in new forms of 
expression that will add variety to 
your own presentation, and may 
help you to express yourself to those 
students who have not quite under- 
stood you before. 

Who are some of the personalities 
you will meet this coming summer? 
There are the scientific authorities 
who provide a factual basis for our 
thinking. One need not be a “scien- 
tific’ voice teacher to be interested 
in efforts to penetrate the mystery 
of the human voice. Much is accu- 
rately known already that is of in- 
terest and practical value to all of 
us. We owe much to laryngologists 
like Dr. FriEpRIcH S. Bropnitz of 
New York City, author of “Keep 
Your Voice Healthy,” and a favorite 
speaker at NATS workshops, who 
will appear again this summer. Dr. 
REtis Brown, professor of biology 
and physiology at Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, will speak on 
the anatomy of the larynx. Dr. W. 
PauL GILBERT, professor of physics 
at the same school, will speak on 
acoustics. WILLIAM VENNARD, head 
of the Voice Dept. of the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
and author of “Singing, the Mechan- 
ism and the Technic,” is well known 
for his restatements of scientific find- 
ings in the language of the voice 
teacher. Our colleagues in speech 
therapy have much to offer, as rep- 
resented by GeRTRUD Wyatt, of the 
Max Reinhardt School of Drama, 
Vienna, now director of speech cor- 
rection in the public schools of Wel- 
lesley, Mass. 
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A singer is more than a musical 
instrument and must be taught as a 
person. One of our most articulate 
exponents of the “psychological” ap- 
proach, Dr. Victor ALEXANDER 
Fretps of the College of the City of 
New York, author of “Training the 
Singing Voice,” and “The Singer’s 
Glossary,” will outline practical ap- 
proaches to problems in singing. Dr. 
CHESTER HILL, professor of psychol- 
ogy at Lawrence College, will dis- 
cuss stage-fright and related prob- 
lems. 

Round tables for open discussion 
of voice pedagogy are valued fea- 
tures of all workshops. Participating 
in these will be at least two past 
presidents of NATS: RicHarp 
Younc of De Paul University, Chi- 
cago, and WALTER ALLEN ts of 
Corpus Christi, Texas; also the fol- 
lowing NATS Regional Governors: 
GERTRUDE EHRHART of Boston; VERA 
RepcGROvVE Nietson, Oklahoma City 
University; JozEL CarTER, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Dr. 
Metvin H. Geist, Dean of Music, 
Willamette University, Salem, Ore- 


gon; G. FreperIcK Ho.uer, Mobile, 
Alabama; Heratp Stark, Iowa Un- 
iversity, Iowa City. Also scheduled 
as forum speakers are GUTHRIE 
FrYE, president of the Delaware 
chapter of NATS, and Lester, 
Head of the Voice Department, Mon- 
tana State University, and member 
of the Board of Directors, NATS. 
And most important, YOU are urged 
to take part in these exchanges of 
ideas. 

It is a mark of maturity that pre- 
sent workshops have emerged from 
the cautious phase of generalization 
and devote a fair share of time to 
actual working with voices. Many 
teachers will contribute their diag- 
nostic opinions in “clinic” sessions, 
in which singers will appear and 
panels will comment briefly on their 
voices and suggest pedagogical ap- 
proaches. Even more valuable is the 
more difficult “demonstration les- 
son,” in which a single teacher 
works for a more extended period, 
perhaps even for more than one 
daily session, with one pupil. At 
least four nationally recognized 
voice builders have already agreed 
to teach under these trying exhibi- 
tion conditions. They are Grace LEs- 
LIE, singer and teacher of New York 
City; KatHryn Witwer, DePaul 
University, Chicago; Burton Gar- 
LINGHOUSE, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio; Grorce RaseE ty, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera. 

There will also be consideration 
of class voice procedures. FREDERICK | 
Haywoop, professor of voice at the 
Eastman School of Music and Syra- 


cuse University, author of “Univer- 
[Please turn the page] 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


to make the workshops a success: 


1. Write a Workshop Chairman, making your reservation. [Maybe you 


plan to attend more than one!] 


2. Talk up the idea among your friends. NON-MEMBERS are welcome. 
Perhaps they will decide later to join. 


3. Arrive on time, so as to attend all the sessions. Attending for one day 
is good, but staying the full time is more enjoyable and profitable. 


4. Take part in the discussions, both formal and informal. Let the speakers 
know if you like them. Ask questions. 


5. Have fun and make friends. 
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sal Song,” has lectured and demon- 
strated class techniques throughout 
the United States, and will do so 
this summer. Another authority in 
this field is Witt1am E. Jones, of 
Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 

Class voice suggests music educa- 
tion, and music for youth. HELEN 
STEEN Huts of St. Cloud Teachers 
College, Minnesota, author of a book 
on the Adolescent Voice, recently 
made a national survey of methods 
in youth choirs. Eve Roine RIcH- 
MOND is professor of voice and direc- 
tor of the famous girls’ chorus of 
the College of Wooster, Ohio. Our 
national president of NATS, E. Cuir- 
FORD TorEN, head of the Voice De- 
partment, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, will speak on aims 
and objectives for young singers. 
Dr. LAWRENCE HANLEY, professor of 
music education, Texas Christian 
University, Ft. Worth, will discuss 
professional relations between teach- 
ers of music in the public schools 
and teachers of singing. The Nation- 
al Federation of Music Clubs has 
long been a benefactor of young 


poser, title, key, 


839 pages “te 


singers, and this story will be told 
by their vice president, Dr. Hazei 
Post GILLETTE. 

Workshop programs carry on be- 
yond the technical stages of voice 
building into the preparation for 
careers. One of the most important 
necessities for the singer, and one 
often neglected, is musicianship. Dr. 
Nico.as SLontmsky of the Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore, Md., writes 
the annual music survey for the En- 
cyclopedia Brittanica and is editor 
of The International Cyclopedia of 
Music and Musicians. A valued con- 
tributor to the NATS Bulletin is Jo- 
sEF SCHNELKER, professor of organ 
and theory at Willamette University. 
Another speaker on this summer’s 
roster is CLARENCE SNYDER, concert 
organist and conductor, member of 
the faculty of the Peabody Conserv- 
atory. 

A display of good song literature, 
new and old, is a feature of every 
workshop and sessions are devoted 
to its consideration. There is no rea- 
son for coming home without good 
new ideas for students’ repertoire. 
Among the voice teachers and other 


authorities who are heard, there are 
specialists in particular fields. Dr. 
Dury of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, and author of 
“Bel Canto in the Golden Age,” will] 
lecture on the style of this period, 
Interested in a still earlier period js 
Dr. Nino Prirrotta of Harvard Uni- 
versity, formerly librarian of Biblio- 
teca Santa Cecilia, Rome, Italy. His 
subjects are medieval polyphony 
and seventeenth century opera. 

GeorcE Newton of Indianapolis 
teaches in his own studio and also 
at Ball State Teachers College and 
contributes to the NATS Bulletin. 
He will present valuable informa- 
tion on song style and repertory, es- 
pecially British and American. 

ARTHUR FacGuy-CoTe of Texas 
Christian University is a delightful 
interpreter of the songs of his native 
language. Another’ speaker’ on 
French chansons is WELDON Wutrt- 
Lock of St. Louis, Mo. He is particu- 
larly interested in the problem of in- 
troducing this repertoire to young 
American singers. 

Dr. Fritz OBERDOEFFER, musicolog- 
ist at the University of Texas, will 


the comprehensive guide to song literature 


and the only multiple index of songs and arias contemporarily sung in recitals, recordings, broadcasts and 
telecasts. An indispensable aid to vocal teachers and singers, with 752 lists of 
range and_ publisher. 


THE SINGER’S REPERTOIRE 


By Prof. Berton Coffin, College of Music, University of Colorado 


1956 


7500 songs arranged by com- 


$16.00 


Indexed for nine voice classifica- 
tions: 


1. Coloratura soprano—7/ lists 
2. Lyric soprano—9/_ lists 

3. Dramatic soprano—82 lists 
Mezzo soprano—90 lists 

5. Contralto—82 lists 

6. Lyric tenor—90 lists 

7. Dramatic tenor—7?3 lists 

8. Baritone—92 lists 
9. Bass—8/ lists 


18 When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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Each voice classification has the following indexes: 


I RECITAL SONGS 
Recital openers 
Recital closers 

SONG CLASSIFICATIONS 
Atmospheric songs 
Dramatic songs 
Humorous songs 
Folk songs 

Negro spirituals 
SONGS EMPLOYING— 
Agile singing 
Crescendo and diminuendo 
Piano singing 

Rapid enunciation 
Sustained singing 
Spirited singing 
Listed by American, 


APPEAL 


WORKS 


British, 


IV SONGS OF POPULAR 


V ARIAS FROM LARGE 


Opera arias 

Oratorio arias 
Cantata arias 
Operetta arias 


VI SoNG CYCLES 


German, 
navian and Spanish divisions 


French, 


257 Fourth Avenue 


VIL Soto CANTATAS 


VITL Concerr ARiAs 


IX Curisrmas, EASTER, 
PATRIOTIC, SACRED, AND 
WEDDING SONGS 


X SONGS OR ARIAS WITH 
ADDED INSTRUMENTS 


Italian, Russian, Scandi- 


New York 10, N. Y. 
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discuss German Lieder, and so will 
AKSEL ScuiomTz, professor of voice at 
the University of Minnesota, famous 
Danish tenor and recording artist 
[HMV Records]. He has recorded 
many of the cycles of Schubert, 
Schumann, and other composers, 
and will be remembered by all who 
attended the NATS convention in 
Chicago a year ago for his lecture 
recital on “Dichterliebe.” 

Most professional singers look to a 
steady church job for bread-and-but- 
ter and frequently find themselves 
directing the choir. Voice teachers 
are often choir directors. Among 
those who will speak on church mu- 
sic are ADRIAN Moran REISNER, di- 
rector of music, Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Ft. Worth; Cantor Asra- 
HAM FRIEDMAN, Temple Ahavath 
Sholom, Ft. Worth; and Louis H. 
Diercks, professor of choral and 
church music, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and leader of the Ohio State 
Symphonic Choir, which is nation- 
ally known for its excellence of per- 
formance in this country and Eur- 
ope. His topic will be vocal tech- 
niques for developing choral tone. 

The star to which most singers 
hitch their wagons is grand opera. 
Many former opera singers are num- 
bered in the ranks of NATS, and 
many of their pupils are successes in 
this field. The converging of the lines 
of traditional opera and American 
light opera and musical coinedy is a 
fascinating study, and one from 
which a truly indigenous art form 
will doubtless emerge. The spread of 
opera workshops across the country 
is an encouraging sign. DEstIrRE DE- 
FRERE, stage director of the Metro- 
politan Opera, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, will direct scenes 
from “La Boheme,” “Madama But- 
terfly,” “Manon,” and “La Traviata.” 
[Write to Gertrude Ehrhart, 11 Tet- 
low Street, Boston 15, Mass., if you 
or your pupils would like to work 
with Mr. Defrere.] RALPH ERROLLE, 
chairman of the Atlanta Workshop, 
is also director of the Opera-Arts 
Association of that city. Dr. WALTH- 
ER VOLBACH, director of Opera and 
Theater, Texas Christian University, 
will speak on opera in the United 
States. 

Most of the members of NATS 
have had fine singing careers, and 
many are still singing. Several of 
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those mentioned in this article have 
consented to sing at least a few se- 
lections in addition to their speak- 
ing assignments. There will also be 
performances by young singers, 
mostly students of members. 

People make workshops, and es- 
pecially YOU who attend make 
workshops. You challenge the speak- 
ers to give their best, you encourage 
the singers who are heard, you 
spread the enthusiasm and good fel- 
lowship of our profession. Have you 
written to at least one of the work- 
shop chairmen, making your reser- 
vation for this summer? 


* 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, Fort 
Worth, Texas; July 28 through August 2; 
Arthur Faguy-Coté, Chairman; John W. 
Brigham, Co-chairman. 


Workshop Emphasis: yOCAL PEDAGOGY, 
MUSIC EDUCATION, SONG LITERATURE. 


Texas Christian University, founded in 
1873, is the fifth oldest institution of higher 
learning in Texas and the oldest in the 
general West Texas 
area. After early 
years in Thorp’s 
Springs and Waco, 
Texas, it opened on 
its present site in 
1911 — far out on the 
country on the 
rolling prairie eight 
miles southwest of 
the growing city of 
Fort Worth. Today 
it is completely surrounded by residential 
districts and the city has grown many 
miles beyond it. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Room and three meals a day available on 
the campus, $25.00 for the session, with the 
first meal, breakfast Monday, July 29, with 
departure after breakfast Saturday, Aug- 
ust 3. Send board and room reservations 
with application. 


REGISTRATION 


Foyer of the Fine Arts Building, corner 
of University Drive and Cantey, Sunday, 
July 28, from 2:00 to 5:00 P.M., and on 
Monday from 8:00 to 9:00 A.M. The Fort 
Worth Voice Forum will hold a reception 
for members of the workshop Sunday eve- 
ning at 8:00, place to be announced. All 
sessions to be held in the air-conditioned 
Fine Arts Building. 


FACULTY 


CANTOR ABRAHAM FRIEDMAN, Temple Aha- 
vath Sholem, Ft. Worth, Texas, Topic: 
Temple Music. 

Dr. Hazet Post GILLETTE, Vice President, 
National Federation of Music Clubs. Top- 
ic: Interest of the NFMC in Young Sing- 
ers. 


Dr. LAWRENCE HANLEY, Music Education, 


Arthur Faguy-Cote 


Texas Christian University. Will chair a 
panel on Professional Relations between 
Teachers of Music in the Public Schools 
and Teachers of Singing. 

Wit.iaM E. Jones, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas. Topic: Class 
Voice. 

Vera Nietson, Oklahoma City University, 
Oklahoma City. Will lead general discus- 
sion periods. 

Dr. Fritz OBERDOEFFER, musicologist, Uni- 
versity of Texas. Topic: German Lieder. 
ADRIENNE Moran REISNER, Director of Mu- 
sic, Trinity Lutheran Church. Topic: 
Church Music. 

Water ALLEN Corpus Christi, 
Texas; Past President, NATS. Topic: Vo- 
cal Problems. 

E. Currrorp Toren, head, Voice Depart- 
ment, Northwestern University, President, 
NATS. Topics: Aims and Objectives for 
Young Singers, Studio Relations Between 
Teacher and Student, Importance of 
American Song Repertoire. 

WILLIAM VENNARD, head, Voice Depart- 
ment, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. Topic: Vocal Technic and 
Pedagogy. 

Dr. WALTHER VOLBACH, director of Opera 
and Theater, Texas Christian University. 
Topic: Opera in the United States. 
KaTHRYN Witwer, De Paul University, 
Chicago. Will give demonstration lessons. 
ARTHUR Facuy-Cote, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity. Topic: French Repertoire. 


* 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Anpover, Massa- 
CHUSETTS; August 11 through 16; Gertrude 
Ehrhart, Chairman; George Rasely and 
Guthrie Frye, Co-chairmen; assisting com- 
mittee, Madeliene King Bartell, Edwin O. 
Wing, and Victoria B. Snowdon. 


Workshop Emphasis: 
IDEAL TONE. 


VOICE AND THE 


Phillips Academy, in the town of Ando- 
ver, 28 miles north of Boston, founded in 
1778, during the American Revolution, is 
the oldest 


incorporated boys’ boarding 
‘ school in the United 
States. George Wash- 
ington was a friend 
of the founder, a pa- 
tron and a _ visitor. 
Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was a grad- 
uate. Andover is a 
truly New England 
town and the Phillips 
Gertrude Ehrhart Academy campus is 
surrounded by spacious lawns shaded by 
huge old trees. Andover is thirty minutes 
from Boston via Boston and Maine Rail- 
road [North Station]. By automobile, take 
Route 128 to Exit 27, northbound, to Route 
28. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Rooms and meals will be available at $6.00 
a day per person. Breakfast is only $1.00; 
lunch, $1.25; dinner, $1.75. Rooms only, 
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$2.00. Bed linens are supplied. Please bring 
your own towels and soap. 


REGISTRATION 

Peabody House, funday, August 11, from 
3:00 P.M., and on Monday, from 8:30 A.M. 
There will be an informal reception at 
8:00 P.M., Sunday evening. All events will 
be in Peabody House, except the trip to 
the North Shore Music Theater at Beverly, 
Mass., for an evening of “Music in the 
Round.” Tickets are $3.50, and you should 
include your ticket order with your appli- 
cation and reservation. 


FACULTY 

DesirRE DEFRERE, stage director, Metropoli- 
tan Opera. Will direct scenes from La 
Boheme, Madama Butterfly, Manon, and 
La Traviata. Write to Miss Ehrhart if you 
or your pupils would like to work with 
Mr. Defrere. 

Ricuarp De Younc, De Paul University, 
Chicago, past president of NATS, chair- 
man Advisory Committee on Vocal Edu- 
cation. Will chair a panel on “Vocal Ped- 
agogy.” 

Dury, University of Michigan. 
Topic: Aspects of the Bel Canto period 
{illustrated lectures with slides.]. 


GuTuRIE Frye, Wilmington, Del., president 
of the Delaware Chapter, NATS. 


BurToN GARLINGHOUSE, Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea, Ohio. Will give demonstra- 
tion lessons. 


Nino Prrrotta, of The Eda Kuhn Loeb 


Our 
Geet Wishes 
For the Most 


Successful of 
Summer 


Workshops 


VOCAL STUDENTS 
PRACTICE AID 
RECORDS 


BOX 209 MADISON SQ. STA. 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Music Library, Harvard University. Top- 
ics: Medieval polyphony and seventeenth- 
century opera. 

GeorceE RaAsety, formerly Metropolitan 
Opera. Will give demonstration lessons. 
NicoLtas SLtonimsky, Boston, Mass. Musi- 
cologist, writer and composer. Teaches at 
the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 
CLARENCE SNYDER, concert organist and 
conductor. Teaches at the Peabody Con- 
servatory, Baltimore, Md. 

GeErTRUDE Wyatt, Cambridge, Mass., speech 
therapist and clinical psychologist. Direc- 
tor of speech correction in the public 
schools of Wellesley, Mass. 

GERTRUDE EHRHART, Boston, Mass., Eastern 
Regional Governor, NATS. 
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WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY, SALem, 
Orecon; August 11 through 16; Melvin H. 
Geist, Chairman; John Lester, Co-chair- 
man. 


Workshop Emphasis: yOICE FOR TEACHER 
AND STUDENT. 


Willamette University is located in Salem, 
the capitol of Oregon, situated in the heart 
of the famous Willamette Valley, between 
as eS the Cascade and the 
Coast ranges. Re- 
nowned Crater Lake 
and Mt. Hood in the 
craggy lofts of the 
Cascade mountains 
are only a few hours 
drive from the white 
sands and rocky 
prominences of the 
coast to the west. Lo- 
cated on U. S. Highway 99E, and State 
Highways 22 and 221, Salem is served also 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad; Pacific 
Greyhound Lines, Continental Pacific 
Trailways; and United Airlines. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 

Rooms will be available in Doney Hall on 
the University campus, at the rate of $3.00 
per day per person. Meals can be had at 
various restaurants near the campus. 


REGISTRATION 

College of Music Building, northwest cor- 
ner of the campus, Sunday, August 11, 
from 2:00 to 5:00 P.M., and on Monday, 
from 8:00 to 9:00 P.M. Reception and 
buffet supper, Sunday evening at the home 
of Dean and Mrs. Melvin Geist. 


FACULTY 

FriepricHh S. Bropnitz, M.D., director, 
Voice and Speech Clinic, Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital, New York City. Topic: The Actor 
and Singer in Ear, Nose, and Throat Prac- 
tice. 

Grace Les.igz, distinguished singer and 
teacher; NATS Advisory Committee on 
Vocal Education, New York City. Will 
give demonstration lessons. 

Joun Lester, head, Voice Department, 
Montana State University, Missoula. 
Eve Rorne RICHMOND, Voice; College of 
Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


Melvin H. Geist 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE 


JoseF SCHNELKER, Organ and Theory, Wil- 
lamette University, Salem, Ore. 
WILLIAM VENNARD, see listing under Ft 
Worth Workshop. 
WELDON WHITLOCK, prominent voice teach- 
er, St. Louis, Mo. Topic: French repertoire. 
MEtvin H. Geist, dean, College of Music 
and Professor of Voice, Willamette Uni- 
versity, Salem, Oregon. 


* 


EMORY UNIVERSITY, Arvanrta, Georgia; 
August 18 through 23; Ralph Errolle 
Chairman; Haskell Boyter and Roxie Hag- 
opian, Co-chairmen:; special committee: 
Max Noah, Marguerite ‘ln Opal Bus. 
nell, Phyllis Pumphrey, J. Oscar Miller, 
and Louis Nicholas. 


Workshop Emphasis: THE SCIENTIFIC AP- 
PROACH TO PRACTICAL METHODS OF vo- 
CAL INSTRUCTION. 


The beautiful campus of Emory University 
is in Decatur, Georgia, five miles from 
downtown Atlanta. Rooms will be avail- 
able at the new men’s 
residence hall at $2.50 
per day. All facilities, 
including linen, will 
be provided. 


REGISTRATION 


Sunday, August 18, 
from 3:00 to 6:00 
P.M., and on Mon- 
day, from 8:30. On 
Thursday there will be a Buffet Supper 
for those attending the Atlanta Workshop. 


FEATURES 

Audio-Visual. An experimental approach 
to the possibility of teaching elemental 
vocal principles by television. 
Tape-Recorder in Studio. Various uses of 
tape-recorder as a teaching aid. 

Vocal Science. Motion pictures of the 
vocal cords in phonation. 

Theater Management. Instruction in the 
organization and management of local and 
school productions for music-theater, in- 
cluding demonstration of some techniques 
of acting by members of Opera-Arts. 


SUBJECTS 

Acoustics, Anatomy and Physiology, Prin- 
ciples of Voice Production, German Dic- 
tion in Song, Phonetics, Keeping the Voice 
Healthy, Choral Music, French Pronuncia- 
tion with Rules for Song. 


PANELS 

Song Repertoire for Teaching, The High 
School Vocalist, The Use of Opera in the 
Studio. 


EVENINGS 

Sunday—Reception at Opera-Arts Associa- 
tion. 

Monday—Recital by six members of the 
Workshop Faculty. 

Tuesday—Theater Under the Stars, sum- 
mer light opera at Chastain Park. 
Wednesday—Program of opera excerpts by 


Ralph Errolle 
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professional members of the Atlanta Op- 
era-Arts Association, presented on the 
estate of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Aeck on 
the Chattahoochee River. 


* 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE, WIs- 
consin: August 25 through 30; George F. 
Cox, Chairman; John Thut, Co-chairman. 


Workshop Emphasis: THE YOUNG ADULT 
SINGER: HIS TRAINING, REPERTOIRE 
AND ARTISTRY. 


Lawrence College is one of America’s 
leading liberal arts colleges with a com- 
plete conservatory of music and a graduate 

institute of paper 
chemistry. It is lo- 
cated on the banks of 
the Fox River in the 
city of Appleton, a 
large paper manu- 
facturing center, 90 
miles north of Mil- 
waukee and 260 :niles 
east of Minneapolis. 
Appleton easily 
reached by all forms of transportation: 
Greyhound Bus; Chicago Northwestern 
and Soo Line Railroads; North Central 
Airlines [to Oshkosh and Green Bay]; 
and U. S. Highways 10 and 41 plus sev- 
eral state highways. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Housing and meals will be provided in 
newly completed Coleman Hall at $2.50 per 
night with two persons per room, or $3.50 
per night for single occupancy. Meals 
served for $3.50 per day. 


FACULTY 

Retis Brown, Ph.D., Biology and Physiol- 
ogy, Lawrence College. Topic: Anatomy of 
the Larynx. 

Louis H. Drercxs, Choral and Church 
Music, Ohio State University. Topic: Vo- 
cal Techniques for the Choir. 

Victor A. Fretps, Ph.D., Voice and Dic- 
tion, City College of New York. Topic: 
Practical Approaches to Problems in 
Teaching Singing. 

W. Paut Ph.D., Physics, Law- 
rence College. Topic: Acoustics for sing- 
ers. [Lab demonstration] 

FREDERICK Haywoop, Voice, Eastman 
School of Music and Syracuse University. 
Topic: Class Voice Instruction. 

CuesteR Hitt, Ph.D., Psychology, Law- 
rence College. Topic: Psychology of Per- 
formance, Stagefright and other Areas. 
Heten STEEN Huts, Voice, St. Cloud 
[Minn.] Teachers College. Topic: Train- 
ing the Young Voice. 

Grorce Newton, of Indianapolis and Ball 
State Teachers College. Lecture recitals: 
Beginning Repertoire, English and Ameri- 
can Songs. 

AkseL ScuioTz, Voice, University of Min. 
nesota; famous recording artist, HMV Re- 
cords. Topic: German Lieder. 

Heratp Stark, Voice, University of Iowa. 


Wetpon WuitLock, see listing under Salem 
Workshop. 


George Cox 
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“Training the Singing Voice,” by Victor Alexander Fields, Ph.D., Columbia 
University Press, Morningside Heights, New York, N. Y., 337 pp., 4th ed. $4.25. 


A UTHORED BY ONE of NATS more prominent eastern members, this work is 
at once unique in concept and comprehensive in scope. In no sense of the 
word a “Vocal Method,” it merits, nevertheless, a place of honor on the shelves 
of any well-balanced vocal library. Indeed, its title might well have been An 
Anthology of Vocal Concepts, consisting, as it does, of an “analytical study and 
comparison of many recent contributions to vocal pedagogy.” Inasmuch as spatial 
limitations preclude other than a very brief resume of the content, suffice it 
to say that a fifteen year bibliographical period, during which some 734 widely 
divergent printed sources were collated and studied, served as the basis in 
setting up and defining nine major areas of investigation. They are: — 

I. PEDAGOGY~—general and specific information concerning teaching of singing 

and voice culture. II. BREATHING—the activation and control of the respiratory 

organs in singing. III. PHONATION—the inception of vibratory activity in the 
glottis to produce voice. IV. RESONANCE—an accessory vibratory factor oper- 
ating to amplify and enrich the voice. V. RANGE—extent of the musical scale 
covered between the lowest and highest pitches of the voice. VI. DYNAMICS— 
the variation and control of loudness and carrying power of tone. VII. EAR 

TRAINING—developing hearing acuity for vocal sounds. VIII. DICTION—enun- 

ciation and verbal intelligibility in vocal expression. IX. INTERPRETATON— 

the communication of mood and thought values in singing. 

A painstaking and erudite master of scholarly research, Mr. Fields then 
proceeds to cite [and document] some 690 often violently contrasting dicta hav- 
ing to do with Pepacocy; 428 anent BreaTHING; 463 concerning PHONATION; 262 
about RESONANCE; 228 dealing with Rance; 110 on Dynamics; 157 for Ear 
TRAINING; 254 applicable to Diction and, finally, 354 opinions as to what consti- 
tates moving INTERPRETATION. 

By this procedure he has made available for the professional singers and 
teachers, as well as amateurs and advanced students, a vast reference sym- 
posium to which they may refer for extended comment on any phase of vocal 
technic whether mental, physical, emotional or musical in genesis. In fine, a 
volume which should have deservedly wide circulation. 


“Pronouncing Guide to French, German, Italian and Spanish,” by Archie N. 
Jones, M. Irving Smith and Robert B. Walls. Published by Carl Fischer, Inc., 
Cooper Square, New York, N. Y., 203 pp., $1.50. 


pyre IN FORM AND SIZE, surprisingly complete in its several vocabularies 
and extremely modest in price, this small volume is an amazingly efficient 
“Do it yourself” linguistic aid for vocal students having attained technical 
proficiency justifying study of song literature common to the four languages 
under consideration. Even though they be more or less familiar with any, 
or all, of the four, the little dictionary will still be intrinsically helpful. But, 
for those students lacking that feeling for vocal sound which the Germans 
call “Sprachgefiihl”—and in our experience their number is altogether too 
large—purchase and daily persistent study of its pages is unhesitatingly recom- 
mended. The co-authors, in language simple and direct, have formulated 
instructions for pronunciation which, while models of brevity, are yet different 
to a remarkable degree and intelligent students making a practice of carrying 
this handy source of reference in their music bags will be more than well 
repaid by persistent reference thereto. 


“The Singer’s Glossary,” by Victor Alexander Fields, Ph.D., Boston Music 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts, 70 pp., $0.75. 


B« DEFINING THE 450 vocal terms contained in this brochure, the author has 
again rendered signal service to vocalists of any and all stages of attain- 
ment. Moreover, the veriest layman who would thoroughly familiarize himself 
with its content, briefly and succinctly expressed as it is, would thereby acquire 
a well-developed understanding of vocal terminology and proportionately 
increase his appreciation of singing whether it be in church, recital-hall or 
on the concert and operatic stage. On the other hand, dedicated vocalists will 
likewise benefit in accordance with the care exercised in studying its pages.tt 
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T THE NATIONAL CONVENTION in 

Chattanooga in 1954, we heard 
much about our triumphant entry 
into our second decade of existence. 
The hopes of the founders and the 
early charter members had been 
partially realized. 

Among the important lessons 
learned had been the realization 
that our By-Laws were inadequate. 
A representative committee to revise 
the By-Laws was appointed, and Dr. 
Theodore Stelzer of Nebraska was 
made the chairman. That committee, 
after much consultation and corre- 
spondence under his dynamic lead- 
ership, came to the 1955 Convention 
in Chicago with a new set of By- 
Laws. 

Among other changes in our pro- 
cedures, it provided for AssocIATE 
MempersHiP for those who did not 
qualify under our screening process, 
but to include young teachers with 
less than five years of teaching ex- 
perience, and for teachers from the 
music education field. This provision 
was opposed so strenuously that the 
motion was made and carried that, 
with this provision eliminated, the 
remaining entire body of the new 
By-Laws be adopted. 

But this urge for status and par- 
ticipation did not die! It has bobbed 
up again and again since that date 
and undoubtedly will appear on the 


Richard De Young 
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agenda for the next convention in 
Kansas City [Missouri] in Decem- 
ber. 

One Lieutenant-Governor writes: 
“How can I stimulate attendance 
upon chapter meetings in my area? 
The teachers are either old and tired 
of it all, or they are so walled up 
in their ivory towers that they are 
not willing either to give or receive.” 

Other chapters report lively ac- 
tivity, but our friend’s problem is by 
no means uncommon. It infects the 
entire profession, whether inside or 
outside of our membership. 

Many teachers are smothered in 
institutional faculty activities. Teach- 
ers capable of assertive leadership 
are swallowed and blanketed under 
the names of their universities and 
colleges, who leave them little time 
for outside activity. 


Our profession was formerly com- 
posed of so called “rugged individ- 
ualists.” The competitive spirit was 
strong, so strong that most felt, “If 
you differ with me you must be 
wrong.” This led to the legendary 
belief that voice teaching as a pro- 
fession was in a state of confusion 


and disagreement. This Association . 7 


found from the beginning that there 
was very little disagreement, only 
difference of statement. Semantical 
problems and differences in areas of 
emphasis seemed to be the reason 
rather than difference in principle. 
We discovered that we could be col- 
leagues as well as competitors, and 
that we did not have to allow our 
individualities to be stifled by degree 
factories. 

One could easily ask, “If that is 
the case, why do we not have more 


THE SINGER OF THE YEAR AND STUDENT CONTESTS 


Y THE TIME you have the oppor- 

tunity to read this announce- 
ment, in all probability you will 
have received the brochures for both 
the Third Annual Singer of the Year 
contest and the First Annual Stu- 
dent contest. 

There was a great deal of discus- 
sion on the part of members about 
the Singer of the Year contest and 
the projected Student contest at our 
convention in Buffalo. All these 
ideas were passed on to the officiary 
of NATS and were discussed at 
three different meetings of the Gov- 
ernors and at one combined meeting 
of the Policy Board and Executive 
Committee. After all these meetings, 
the suggested changes were given to 
the Committee on Vocal Education 
and the brochures which you have 
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received are the result of all this ex- 
change of ideas. 

I want to call your attention to 
one important change in organiza- 
tion, i.e., that the Governors of each 
district are in complete charge of the 
state and district contests. The Gov- 
ernors will, therefore, receive all 
questionnaires, application blanks, 
and the $10.00 fee, and, as before, 
will decide the time and place of 
the state and district contests. 

Governors with their Lieutenant- 
Governors will decide whether they 
will have a student contest. If they 
decide to have a contest, they will 
inform you of that fact and also tell 
you the material to be used, the fee, 
and the time and place of the contest. 

These contests are important items 
in the many activities of NATS. 


They offer an outlet for your stu- 
dent’s activities, they help directly 
and indirectly to raise the standard 
of singing and also give a prestige 
value to our organization which, in 
turn, helps us all individually. Con- 
sequently, the contest deserves your 
individual attention. 

Already many inquiries have 
come to me and to Charles Pearson, 
last year’s efficient chairman, about 
the coming contest. Let us keep the 
enthusiasm alive and going, that the 
Third Annual NATS Singer of the 
Year contest in Kansas City may be 
the best yet, and that the First An- 
nual Student contest may have a 
successful beginning. 

[B. Fred Wise, 
Co-ordinating Vice-President] 
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of the thousands of practicing voice 
teachers in our membership?” Here 
we furnish forums were leadership 
can be exercised. Here we offer the 
opportunity to serve the entire pro- 
fession nationally, rather than our 
local area only. Must we all wait to 
be convinced that we will be served 
before we are willing to serve, our- 
selves? The useful life is the outgo- 
ing life. All things that live must 
either grow or decay. Does not this 
law also govern the minds of all 
teachers? 

We give to our students, until the 
end of the day or the season finds 
the well pumped dry. But is there 
no renewal other than inertia? Sum- 
mer Workshops are coming up. Will 
the majority of those in attendance 
be our members, or will they be the 
hopeful young teachers and the 
teachers in secondary schools who 
do not yet qualify for this status of 
membership? Watch and see! 

A statement by another one of our 
officers in a recent letter to me said: 


I feel increasingly that we should 
include in our membership everyone 
who is interested in singers and who 
shows reasonable ethical integrity. 
More can be done to raise standards 
if we are all members together than 
if we remain snooty and try to tell the 
outsiders what they should know or 
do. I am for a voluntary program of 
individual self-improvement such as 
you propose, provided we can imple- 
ment it realistically—that’s a big pro- 
viso. 

The day may come in which we 
will be so big and powerful that we 
can set up stiff entrance requirements 
and outsiders will be willing to work 
to meet them, but till that day it is 
best to take in as large a membership 
as we can, and create categories that 
will include all kinds without making 
them misrepresent themselves in order 
to gain admission. 

If we were in point of fact the 1700 
best, most intelligent, most ethical, 
most successful, best-educated voice 
teachers in the world, I would say, 
‘Let’s guard our prestige and screen 
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newcomers rigorously. But we are 
not. A cross-section of our member- 
ship is about as brilliant and stupid, 
as learned and ignorant, as honest and 
dishonest, as idealistic and opportu- 
nistic as any cross-section of non- 
members you might take. At least, 
such is my opinion. 


The educational program which 
he says I envisage is a proposal the 
Apvisory COMMITTEE ON VOCAL Eb- 
UCATION has recently submitted to 
the Executive Committee. This lat- 
ter committee authorized us to seek 
to implement our program for an 
advanced degree of membership in 
NATS and report at the next Con- 
vention. Briefly, the forward look, 
is toward a Fellowship in NATS 
which follows, in part, the graduated 
degrees of membership in the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists and in the 
medical profession which uses the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine as a 
base for specialization in Surgery, 
Internal Medicine, Neurology, etc. 

A Fellowship in NATS would be a 


Public Libraries 

Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass. 

Milwaukee Public Library, Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

San Francisco Public Library, San 
Francisco, California 


Colleges and Universities 
Alabama State College, Montgomery, 
Ala. 
"4 Calvin College & Theological Seminary, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas. 
College Misericordia, Dallas, Penna. 
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with the start of the fall season. 


Every NATS member ought to check the above listing and the 
one on the inside cover of the February issue of THe Buttetin. If 
the place where you teach is not to be found on either list, you 
should hasten to protect your college or university from the growing 
questionable impression that is going around about institutions not 
yet alert to the only magazine in the United States that is devoted 
to raising standards in the practice of the teaching of singing. Public 
libraries are just becoming aware of the importance of THE BULLETIN. 
You can do the library in your town a service by showing the last 
four issues of THE BULLETIN to the librarian, and suggest that HELEN 
HULS, 811 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH, ST. CLOUD, MINN., be 
contacted at an early date to insure the beginning of a subscription 


proof that the teacher had grown 
in scholarship and skill to a point 
somewhere between a Master’s De- 
gree and a Doctorate. It would not 
be difficult to attain, but would sym- 
bolize a degree of advancement be- 
yond the usual plateaus reached by 
singing artists and holders of de- 
grees. We ourselves would improve 
the standards. Authentic capable 
boards, largely from without the 
profession, would determine the 
courses and accept the candidates. 

Many would not feel the need for 
this distinction, but it would, at 
least, be an escape from entangle- 
ment in the processes of routine, and 
would provide refreshment and chal- 
lenge. Its value and prestige would 
be incalculable. It would also make 
membership with us a professional 
“must.” A further discussion will 
probably be programmed in Kansas 
City in December. Meanwhile, pre- 
pare your suggestions to this for- 
ward movement! 


Extend a helping hand! 
INCE THE LIST of seventy college and universities appeared in the 
February 15, 1957 issue of THE BuLLetin, the following institu- 
tions have subscribed |as of April 1, 1957]: 


Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 

Minneapolis Public Library, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Portland Public Library, Portland. 
Maine. 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York. 

Murray State College, Murray, 
Kentucky. 

Newcomb College, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque, lowa. 

Wisconsin Conservatory of Music, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. 
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CHAPTER NOTES..... 


[Continued from page 13] 


Please turn to Walter Allen Stults’ BOOK- 
SHELF and read about two of VAF’s pub- 
lications.] Marcia Merrill, our retiring 
president, is going to Europe to attend 
music festivals in several countries. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Louise Colgan judged the 
National Federation of Music Clubs’ dis- 
trict finals in voice for New England at 
Providence |Rhode Island]. The busy 
Lieutenant-Governor also gave a lecture 
recital with the song illustrations by Irene 
Elwell for the Portland [Maine] College 
Women—the subject: Shall We Sing It In 
English? 

Announcement of the Andover Work- 
shop was made and discussed. It was 
agreed that our next regular meeting 
would be held in the middle of November 
—time and place later. It was suggested 
that this did not preclude informal meet- 
ings during the summer months. 


NEW YORK 


The New York Chapter study group met 
on January 24th, at the studio of Dolf 
Swing, director. The speaker was Leon 
Carson; the subject, Poetry—its Rela- 
tionship and Importance to Song. As us- 
ual, Mr. Carson presented a wealth of 
material that was both interesting and 
educational. Among other things, Mr. Car- 
son pointed out the uncertainty of the 
poet in the past and his protection, at 
present, by copyright. Two of the most 
interesting definitions taken from his re- 
ferences were as follows: “poetry is ar- 
ticulate music” and, “poetry is the lan- 
guage of the soul, daughter of religion, 
and twin sister of music.” Discussion fol- 
lowed with Dolf Swing pointing out some 
pertinent facts. 

The last study group meeting of the sea- 
son was held at 8:30 P.M., March 14th, 
again at the studio of Dolf Swing. The sub- 
ject was Preparing for Opera and the 
speaker, Edward Johnson, formerly Direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and eminent tenor. Mr. Johnson recalled 
highlights of his own career as a singer 
and compared them with conditions today. 
His talk included extremely interesting 
facts and problems facing singing teach- 
ers and pupils today in opera, and con- 
cluded with the cheerful note that opera 
has advanced to a greater extent in this 
country than in Europe, comparing the 
short time it has taken. A brisk question 
and answer period followed, and those 
present had the feeling of much hope for 


ATTENTION 
Change of address notice should be 
sent directly to National Secretary 
Hadley R. Crawford, Simpson Col- 
lege, Indianola, Iowa. Thank you! 
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even greater progress in the future. Presi- 
dent Homer Mowe called attention to the 
final meeting of the season, to be held on 
April 28th, at which election of officers for 
the coming year would take place. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Spring Meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Chapter was held in Greensboro, at 
Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina, March 15th. Under the 
chairmanship of Walter Vasser and Vir- 
ginia Toenes, a full day of interesting and 
stimulating sessions was planned. Immed- 
iately following registration and the coffee 
hour, the morning session began with a 
lecture by Dir. Donald M. McCorkle, Exe- 
cutive Director of the Moravian Music 
Foundation, who spoke on Early American 
Moravian Music Related to Vocal Teach- 
ing Material. The lecture was demonstrat- 
ed by solos and recorded anthems. At the 
next session, two interesting talks were 
given by John D. Babington, Head of 
Speech Department of Woman’s College, 
and Paul Peterson, of Salem College. Mr. 
Babington spoke on Problems of Speech 
and Mr. Peterson’s subject was Vocal 
Diction. A “get acquainted hour” closed 
the morning session. The luncheon speak- 
er was David Arner, Ford Foundation 
Scholarship, who spoke on The Place of 
the Voice Teacher in Educational TV. 

The afternoon session began with a Pan- 
el Discussion, Training of the Boy’s 
Changing Voice, led by Dr. Clifford Bair 
of the Voice Department of Wake Forest 
College, Winston-Salem, N. C. Members 
of the panel were Katheryn Detmold, Sup- 
ervisor of Music of the Winston-Salem 
Public Schools; Mrs. J. R. Blackwell, Di- 
rector of Music, Kernersville Schools; 
and Donald Trexler of Greensboro. 

The concluding meeting was a _ vocal 
clinic. Dr. Joel Carter of UNC was Mod- 
erator. Panel: Dr. Robert Morris and Dan 
Vornholt. The college-age singers who 
were presented showed great promise. 

The slate of officers to serve for the 
next two years and to be voted on at the 
Fall meeting, presented by the nominating 
committee, follows: President, Harvey 
Woodruff; Vice-President, Lorna Grant; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dorothy Shaw Rus- 
sel. 

Dinner at 6:00 gave opportunity for 
more social fellowship and listening to an 
enjoyable program by NATS’ members: 
Richard Cox, tenor of High Point Col- 
lege, High Point; Virginia Grooms Toenes, 
soprano, Greensboro and formerly of Elon 
College; Edwin K. Blanchard, baritone, 
Meredith College, Raleigh. Their beautiful, 
well-trained voices were a credit to the 
voice profession and NATS. 

|[Editor’s Note: Incidentally, Joel Carter 
forwarded a copy of the By-Laws of the 
North Carolina Chapter just as this copy 
was being prepared for the printers. It 
is a good one if you are in need of a 
model. ] 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The South Carolina Chapter met Satur- 
day afternoon, March 30, at Bob Jones 
University, Greenville, South Carolina 
with several NATS members from neigh- 
boring Georgia and North Carolina as 
special guests. 

Miss Radiana Pazmor, Converse College, 
Spartanburg, read a paper, The History 
of Voice Pedagogy. Highlights of the Buf- 
falo Convention were given by Mr, Ar- 
nold E. Putman, Furman University 
Greenville, and Mrs. Hugh Williamson, 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
Dr. Joel Carter, University of North Car- 
olina, Chapel Hill, gave the history and 
report of the Singer of the Year. 

A vocal clinic with eight students par- 
ticipating was most interesting. Dr. Milton 
Moore, Newberry College, acted as Mod- 
erator. Mrs. Fred Parker, Columbia Col- 
lege; Mrs. James Hobbs, Converse Col- 
lege; Miss Pazmor, and Mr. Putman served 
on the panel. 

The Art Museum, New Fine Arts Build- 
ing, and Costume Room on the Bob Jones 
University campus were opened to the 
visitors. All the NATS members were 
guests of the University for dinner after 
which a performance of Faust was pre- 
sented in the auditorium. 


TWIN CITIES 


The February meeting of the Twin Cit- 
ies Chapter was held at the home of Mrs. 
Myrtle Orness with thirteen members 
present. Aside from the fact that our 
meetings are sociable to the extent that 
everyone looks forward to the next get- 
together, we also have fine discussions 
with ideas from different members to 
make our chapter one of the most alive 
and one of the busiest. 

Mr. Oliver Mogck presented us with 
two interesting book reviews: Dynamic 
Singing, by Louis Bachner, and On Study- 
ing Singing, by Sergius Kagen, which were 
enjoyed immensely by the group. There is 
a certain knack in putting across this 
type of program interestingly and our Mr. 
Mogck has just that ability. After this 
enjoyable evening, our hostess, Mrs. Or- 
ness, served refreshments which as usual 
were enjoyed by all. 

Our project for this spring was a pro- 
gram of German Lieder sung by pupils of 
our members. This brought some of our 
most promising young artists into the 
limelight. Each one of our teachers pre- 
sented one pupil who sang two German 
songs. The program was presented May 
4th, and was just as enthusiastically re- 
ceived as our other programs open to the 
public. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The last meeting of 1956 was held at 
the studio of Chapter President James L. 
McLain on December 2nd. There was 4 
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discussion of the legality and advantage 
of asking coaches to join—and if their 
training encompassed actual instruction in 
yoice production. 

Ann McGuffey discussed the DeYoung 
booklets from DePaul University, and sug- 
gested that we each buy a set to profit 
from the excellent points therein. Jane 
Stone reviewed the William Shakespeare 
book which embraces three particular fea- 
tures for correct singing: [1] control from 
diaphragm and ribs; [2] relaxation of all 
organs of speech; [3] perfect pronuncia- 
tion. She also endorsed, Success in Music 
and How It Is Won, by Henry T. Fink, a 
former celebrated music critic. 

The first meeting of 1957 was held at 
the American University Studio of James 
L. McLain, Chapter President, on Sun- 
day, February 10, at 3:30 P.M. The busi- 
ness meeting was followed by an illumi- 
nating and exhilirating talk by Alice 
Eversman, former grand opera singer and 
retired music critic on the Washington 
Star. Miss Eversman’s topic was the $1000 
and $300 vocal awards made by the Fri- 
day Morning Music Club last Fall. She 
expressed her reasons for her disappoint- 
ment in the material that came from all 
over the United States to compete—stating 
{1] that she was surprised at the lack of 
material and training; |2] that the pace 
of present day life was partly responsible 
as well as the unmusical sounds heard 
today on radio and television; [3] that 
there is hardly any concept today of a 
fine vocal tone—where is the full-throated 
song of yesterday; [4] that there was rare- 
ly a pleasing tone in the contestants even 
though there was a general showing of 
good musicianship and interpretation; [5] 
that most singers really like the sounds 
of their own voices, imperfections and all; 
|6] that Toscanini had the loftiest ideas 
about singing—the epitome of all that was 
moving and beautiful in music; [7] that 
one must know how to make a perfect 
tone as well as produce it, and urged a 
wider use of tape recordings to show up 
defects; |8] that she deplored the craze 
for slimness in artists these days which 
devitalized the full-tone because the body 
needs a certain amount of fat to nourish 
the nerves; |9] how the full-throated tone 
was attained without constriction—|a] the 
physical approach with two points of su- 
preme importance, the chest and dia- 


| phragm, and the resonating chambers—|b] 


the mental approach which includes a 
clear grasp of essentials, and imagination; 
|10] that a major deterrent is the tendency 
to hurry, teacher and students alike. She 
regretted that there is no way of going 
back to the golden days, but urged that 
we should hold high to the standards and 
pass them on to future pupils. An exciting 
and stimulating open discussion followed. 

On March 24th, the pupils of Anne Mc- 
Guffey, Leroy Lewis, John Yard and Amy 
Grant were presented in a most satisfying 
recital in Barker Hall. What a wealth of 
top-grade singers was heard! 

Elsa Koppel is seriously ill in the hos- 
pital with a broken hip, in addition to 
other ailments. We are all praying for her 
recovery. 
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WISCONSIN 


The February 17th meeting of the Wis- 
consin Chapter was one of the most suc- 
cessful that the Chapter has experienced 
in recent years. We were most fortunate 
in procuring the services of Mme. Sonia 
Sharnova, of Chicago, who conducted a 
clinic for students following a brief talk. 
Mme. Sharnova gave us a brief and lucid 
explanation of her concert of correct vocal 
production, then showed how she achieved 
the desired results by working with three 
students. The meeting concluded with a 
question and answer period. We are grate- 
ful to Eugene Casselman for providing 
such pleasant surroundings at Milwaukee- 
Downer College for the meeting. 


The April meeting was held at the Music 
Building of the University of Wisconsin on 
April 7th, under the able planning of 
Warren Wooldridge. A questionnaire was 
sent to all members to ascertain their in- 
terests and wishes for chapter meetings 
for the year. The clinic for the February 
meeting and the subject for the April 
meeting were a direct result of this ques- 
tionnaire. Many of our members find it 
somewhat of a problem to Keep up to 
date with relative new and interesting lit- 
erature for teaching. As a result of this, 
a survey of several leading publishers was 
conducted by our Chapter President, ask- 
ing their policies relative to sending in- 
formation of new publications t> teachers 
and their On Approval service. The ma- 
terial was compiled and along with other 
suggestions given to our members. As a 
result of our survey, several publishers 


had sent Reference Copies of new pub- 
lications for examination. As many of 
these numbers as could be, were per- 
formed by students, and the remaining 
were available for examination. Plans have 
been formulated for establishing a circu- 
lating library of new publications received 
from publishers. This library will be made 
available to members of the Chapter who 
request it be sent for a period of up to 
30 days. 

On the evening of May 5th, 7:00 P.M., 
the Chapter met in the Union Building 
of the University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
through the cooperation of Arnold Jones. 
This meeting featured a recital by mem- 
bers of the Chapter, presenting Twentieth 
Century Songs, all suitable for teaching or 
recital purposes. Many of the songs pre- 
sented were of foreign origin, and are 
seldom heard, though they should have 
wider hearing. Among those who per- 
formed were Edna Shepherd of Beloit, 
Lois Fisher and Warren Wooldridge of 
Madison, William Eberl of Milwaukee, and 
Isabelle McClung and George Cox of Ap- 
pleton. 

We are pleased to announce the addi- 
tion of two new members into the Chapter 
this year—we welcome these members to 
NATS. The Chapter is making plans to 
act as hosts for those attending the work- 
shop at Lawrence College, Appleton, with 
a reception being planned on Sunday eve- 
ning, August 25th. The workshop looks 
as though it will be one of the most 
exciting held in this section of the coun- 
try. We hope that many of you can be 
with us to enjoy our lovely Wisconsin 
summer weather.?z 


w GERTRUDE EHRHART, Boston, Massa- 
cuuseTts: “It [December] is a wonder- 
ful issue all the way through. I think 
your little comments here and there are 
just the right thing—makes us feel clos- 
er to you.” [Editor's Note: The Eastern 
Regional Governor doesn’t know it, but 
the last six words of her appreciative 
note “triggered” the Editor into setting 
up this column. Although such a ven- 
ture has been under consideration for 
some time, those six words crystallized 
contemplation into actuality. Now each 
one of you has the opportunity to ex- 
press her-, or himself in this column, 
and, in so doing, become a part of the 
new “growing together” spirit in NATS. 
Thanks for the push, G. E.] 

@ Haptey R. CrAwrorp, INDIANOLA, 
Iowa: “I have just finished re-reading 
the [W. V.’s] article on the Husson re- 
search, and his [Husson’s] article in the 
previous [December] issue of THe But- 


LETIN. To me, they are the most sig- 
nificant things that I have read for a 
long time. It is wonderful to see some 
of these things explained.” 


@ Hucw T. McE Lovisvitye, 
Kentucky: “Thank you for an interest- 
ing and helpful December issue!” 


@ Joe, Carter, Hitt, Nortrn 
Carotina: “The Bulletin is a continu- 
ing joy, and it seems to get better with 
each issue! I wonder how you folks can 
keep it up. The format, the timeliness, 
the appropriateness, and the vitality of 
the presentations are all excellent. As 
a member of NATS, I send not only 
my sincere congratulations, but also 
warm thanks for what you and your 
staff are doing.” 


m Marcaret Baker, Los ANGELES, CAL- 
IFORNIA: “Congratulations on your fine 
articles telling of the experimental work 
of Raoul Husson in France. If vocal 
teachers are to keep up with the times 
and constantly improve their concepts 
and teaching methods, it is absolutely 
necessary that they keep themselves in- 


formed. Your quarterly publication is 
[Please turn to page 27] 
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KATHLEEN FERRIER MEMORIAL ALBUM 
Kathleen Ferrier, contralto; Phyllis 
Spurr, piano; The London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Malcolm 
Sargent; The Boyd Neel Orchestra, 


conducted by Boyd Neel. 
LL, 1529] 

One of the few contraltos who could 
resist the temptation to darken her al- 
ready beautifully rich voice, Kathleen 
Ferrier had a career that was all too 
brief, only ten years. Fortunately, the 
lovely clean sound is not lost to posterity, 
but can still be heard on such records as 
this memorial release by London. 

One side is a Lieder recital, with Phyl- 
lis Spurr playing delightfully. The other 
sde has orchestral accompaniment by two 
of Britain’s best conductors. There is a 
favorite aria in English from the role of 
Orpheus |Gluck], for which Miss Ferrier 
was famous. 


[London, 


SONGS YOU LOVE 
Elizabeth Schwartzkopf, soprano: Ger- 
ald Moore, piano. [Angel, 35383] 

Not even the assistance of Gerald Moore 
could make the first side of this disc dis- 
tinguished. The selections are all chest- 
nuts in which an artist like Schwartzkopf 
could hardly be expected to take much 
interest. Neither her English nor her 
French is very good, and not even the 
German is free from the sentimentality 
which apparently she considers appropri- 
ate for “Songs You Love.” 

Both the quality and the personality 
are far better suited to the more sophisti- 
cated program on the other side of the 
record—Sibelius, Wolf, and R. Strauss. 


SONG RECITAL 
Gerald Souzay, baritone; Jacqueline 
Bonneau, piano. {[London, LL 1530] 

Gerard Souzay lends his mellifluous 
baritone to a recital of French chansons. 
Half the program is devoted to old songs, 
ranging from one by Louis XIII, tran- 
scribed by Mersenne in the 17th century, 
to folk songs from the Canteloube albums. 
There is excellent variety and they are 
all admirably sung. 

The second part is all Gounod, not the 
greatest of song composers, but worthy of 
more attention than most non-Gallic re- 
citalists give him. 


FAMOUS OPERATIC ARIAS 
Roberta Peters, soprano; Rome Opera 
House Orchestra, conducted by Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza and Jonel Perlea. [RCA 
Victor, LM 2031] 
It is no accident that Roberta Peters is 
one of the favorite coloraturas at the Met- 
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ropolitan. She has all the requisite agility 
and accuracy in altissimo, but while her 
voice sometimes has the thin edge that we 
expect in high sopranos, it is also capable 
of a roundness that makes it human and 
sympathetic. 

She sings “Una voce poce fa” with a 
sense of humor and a vocal abandon that 
makes it seem unhackneyed. 


FAMOUS BARITONE ARIAS 
Robert Merrill, baritone; Rome Opera 
House Orchestra, conducted by Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza and Jonel Perlea. [RCA 
Victor, LM 2086] 

The second in RCA Victor’s pair of 
recent releases of operatic favorites has 
less to lift it out of the humdrum cate- 
gory. Robert Merrill’s voice is serviceable 
enough and the staple items assembled in 
this program are highly salable, but there 
are few parts that have not excited the 
listener a great deal more on some earlier 
occasion. 

Just to start an argument, may I ask 
why an aria from a French opera, L’Afri- 
caine, should be sung in Italian on a disc 
that is primarily for American buyers? 


CALLAS SINGS “TOSCA” 
Maria Meneghini Callas, soprano; Ebe 
Stignani, mezzo-soprano; Mario Filip- 
peschi, tenor; Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, 
bass; Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Teatro all Scala, Milan, conducted by 
Tullio Serafin. [Angel, 35379] 

Norma is the role with which Callas 
has most successfully identified herself. 
She brings a daring individuality to other 
coloratura roles, like Lucia and Traviata, 
but the public can compare her with other 
sopranos who may not have the depth and 
diameter of the Callas voice, but might 
still be preferred for higher altitude or 
more strict musicianship. The demands 
which Bellini made in Norma, however, 
eliminate competition. 

The spectacular ability of Callas has re- 
vived the opera around the world. She 
was chosen for special perfromances in 
Catania, the composer’s birthplace, honor- 
ing his 150th anniversary; and when the 
Metropolitan engaged her, she sang Norma 
at its opening. In these excerpts she is 
supported by an able cast, and sings at 
her best. 


CANDIDE 
Max Adrian, Robert Rounceville, Bar- 
bara Cook, Irra Petina; music by 
Leonard Bernstein. |Columbia, OL 
5180] 

Latest stage work by the tirelessly ver- 
satile Leonard Bernstein has a book by 
Lillian Hellman, based on the literary 
classic, Candide. Several other names 


might also be credited in this all out effort 
to make Voltaire a Broadway success. 
The effervescent theatrical music con- 
tains numerous cliches, which in some 
cases must be intentional parodies, but are 
scarcely great enough satire to raise Bern- 
stein to the level of Voltaire, though they 


are demanding. Robert’ Rounceville and 
Barbara Cook, as the romantic protagon- 
ists, fulfill their requirements pleasantly 
indeed, and William Olvis and William 
Chapman strive valiently. Max Adrian and 
Irra Petina provide contrast with some 
of the typically irritating sounds without 
which no musical seems complete. 
SCENES FROM “THE WIFE OF MARTIN 


GUERRE,” WILLIAM BERGSMA 
Mary Judd, soprano; Regina Sarfaty, 
contralto; Stephen Harbackick, bari- 
tone; Frederic Waldman, conducting 
a chamber orchestra. [Composers Re- 
cordings, Inc., CRI 105X] 

Janet Lewis has written a libretto with 
a 16th century setting, in which a faithful 
wife of a long absent husband is con- 
fronted with a tragic dilemma. An im- 
poster is accepted by the entire household 
as her returning husband, but the wife 
comes to penetrate the deception only be- 
cause the newcomer is so much nobler 
than her true husband. Torn between love 
and conscience she exposes him, only to 
discover that she has thereby condemned 
him to death. 

The opera by William Bergsma was first 
performed in February, 1956, at Juilliard, 
and judging from the excerpts on this 
disc, it is beautiful music, vocally grateful. 
As conducted by Frederic Waldman, the 
singers—all fine voices—sing with such 
scrupulous musicianship and diction that 
they are sometimes wooden. 


SOROCHINTSY FAIR, MOUSSORGSKY 
Vilma Bukovetz. soprano; Bogdana 
Stritar, mezzo: Miro Brajnik, tenor; 
Latko Koroshetz, Friderik Lupsha, 
Andrey Andreev, and Samo Smerkol, 
basses; Samo Hubad, conducting the 
Choir and Orchestra of the Slovenian 
National Opera. |Epic, SC 6017] 

Few people realize that Night on a Bald 
Mountain is an intermezzo from a comic 
opera, Scrochintsy Fair, by Moussorgsky. 
Many of the rollicking, rustic folk melo- 
dies in the work will sound familiar also. 
It is altogether charming, and the con- 
siderable challenges of its music are ably 
met by the voices of the Slovenian Na- 
tional Opera. 

Most of them are natives of Ljubljana, 
a Yugoslavian city of 100,000, possessing 
its own opera house, orchestra, and com- 
pany. They are largely pupils of Julius 
Betetto, formerly a bass at the Munich 
opera, and now professor of singing at 
the Ljubljana Music Academy. 

Bravo to Betetto! Fellow NATS mem- 
bers living in cites of 100,000 or more, how 
many opera companies have we supplied 
with singers? 
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LUDMAN ..... 


[Continued from page 3] 


year; for weddings, for funerals, for 
Easter, for Christmas. These songs 
demand the utmost penetration of 
music and text on the part of the 
singer, but their study is rewarding. 
Contact with them is a vital, enrich- 
ing experience. “The measure of our 
affection for a composer is not our 
estimate of his music, but the invis- 
ible bond that draws us back to it 
again and again.” To quote Gerard 
Manley Hopkins’ sonnet on Purcell: 

“Not mood in him nor meaning, proud 

fire or sacred fear 

Or love or pity or all that sweet notes 

not his might nursle: 

It is the forged feature finds me: it 

is the rehearsal 

Of own, of abrupt self there so thrusts 

on, so throngs the ear.” 

Here then, is a published reper- 
toire waiting for discovery. A reper- 
toire in English that belongs to no 
period, no school, that deals with the 
fundamental human passions, with 
their failures, their sorrows, as well 
as their joys and their delights. All 
of these borne on the wings of mel- 
ody as fresh and vital in 1957 as it 
was 300 years earlier. The singer 
who strives to bring out “something 
of that mixture of clarity, brilliance, 
tenderness and strangeness which 
shines in all Purcell’s music” will be 
performing a service to English song, 
to audiences everywhere and to him- 
self, for every singer from the ama- 
teur to the professional will grow in 
stature from exploration of these 
works of vocal art.tt 


SCRAPBOOK ...... 


[Continued from page 15] 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR Hovey, 
Director of the Department of Music at 
Berea College, deservedly is in the nat- 
ional limelight this season. Recently, 
Norman Lockwood completed the score 
of a major choral work, Children of 
God. The oratorio, dedicated to the 
brotherhood of man, was commissioned 
jointly by Berea College and the Nat- 
ional Council of Churches. A work for 
adult chorus, children’s chorus, five so- 
loists, and symphony orchestra, it is of 
interest to church musicians because 
each of the eighteen units comprising 
Part I and Part II is useable as an an- 
them in itself. The libretto for Part I 
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is based on the Old Testament of the 
Revised Standard Version; Part II is 
based on the New Testament. The work 
was premiered in Cincinnati when the 
Berea College [Kentucky] Oratorio 
Choir sang Part I with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Thor Johnson, :on February 1 
and 2, 1957. The entire work was per- 
formed at Berea College on May 15th, 
with the Louisville Symphony Orchestra 
and the Berea Choir under the direction 
of Rolf Hovey. Bravo! 

e SOUTHWESTERN. Another region 
with an intraregional mimeo sheet called 
the Newsletter. This one should be val- 
ued by NATS in the Southwestern Re- 
gion. The briefs range through the na- 
tional convention, Singer of the Year 
Contest, summer workshop, miscellanea; 
membership, new members, to suggested 
readings in THE BULLETIN and other 
periodicals. 

The regional meeting is scheduled for 
November 11-12 at Oklahoma Univer- 
sity in Norman. William Rice of Baker 
University, Baldwin, Kansas, is the 
chairman; Wendell Osborn is the con- 
test chairman. If you want to get some 
idea how contests function in this reg- 
ion, read Fred Holler’s report in the 
Southern Region. He claims to have 
gotten many of his ideas from Vera 
Neilson and company. 


MAILBAG ..... 


[Continued from page 25} 


doing an intelligent service by its wide 
coverage. I have passed on my last two 
BULLETINS to other vocally interested 
friends. Their reactions have been that 
of keen interest.” [Editor’s Note: Mar- 
garet Baker is a new subscriber to The 
Bulletin. ] 


Louise E. Sweep, Burrato, New 
York: “The cover [February] is very 
nice indeed. I do hope that everyone 
reads and absorbs the article From the 
Editor’s Desk. I think that THe BuLLEe- 
TIN in its entirety is the finest and most 
informative periodical that anyone could 
ask for. There is, indeed, a wealth of 
knowledge in every issue.” 


m Raout Husson, Paris, FRANCE: 
“Your BULLETIN is very well edited and 
very interesting; I sincerely congratu- 
late you.” 


@ Gertrude TINGLEY, Boston, Massa- 
cHUSETTS: “Just let me say a word 
about the last Buttetin [February]. 
They get better and better! I have two 
subscriptions—one for 33 Newbury 
Street, my studio, and one for my home, 
so I'll never be without my copy. I am 


going to subscribe to it for Boston Uni- 
versity Library—hoping and believing 
that they will carry it on another year.” 
[Editor’s Note: If there was ever a 
NATS member whom we could follow, 
here she is!] 


HeEten Huts, St. CLoup, MINNESOTA: 
“I think that this issue [February] of 
THE BULLETIN is just super. *** The 
articles are wonderful—those that I’ve 
had time to read. This Husson theory is 
really fascinating, and could lead to 
some new procedures; I think Bill’s 
[William Vennard] article is so good.” 


Victor ALEXANDER Fietps, New 
York City: “The Bulletin is developing 
into a distinctive professional organ, 
thanks to your expert editorial and ar- 
tistic touch, and NATS may be justly 
proud of its wonderful growth, its read- 
ing appeal, and its interesting and lively 
format. Congratulations to you and your 
staff!” 


@ James FrANcis GRIFFITH, ASHEVILLE, 
NortH Caro.ina: “In my copy of the 
NATS Bulletin just received, your very 
able resumé on the Husson research has 
occupied two readings on my part.*** 
You have done a masterly work in the 
explanation of such involved and devi- 
ous processes concerned with the sing- 
ing act, and I am sure that our fratern- 
ity will hand you the palm for it.***I 
am of the orthodox old Italian school of 
Daviesi, and I find Husson’s theory of 
registers almost a restatement of this 
old school, except in wording.” 


James Simpson, ILLI- 
Nols: “I have just reread William Ven- 
nard’s article in the last [February] 
Bulletin on the Husson research. To me, 


‘it borders on the “exciting.”***I am 


pleased to be part of the organization 
that considers the Husson research in- 
teresting and of value.***My thanks to 
Mr. Vennard and THe BULLETIN. We 
all need articles that stimulate our 
thinking, and which tend to modify, 
fortify, and/or amplify our current 
teaching philosophies. I hope that we 
will get some follow-up articles.” 


StrRONGIN, 22 STODDARD 
Piace, BRooKLYN 25, New York: “In 
the February edition of THE BULLETIN, 
the following error was made—on page 
25, under BOOKSHELF, written by 
Walter Allen Stults, in the review of 
VOCAL WISDOM by William Earl 
Brown, it is listed at $1.50. The price 
should be $2.75. It has sold for $2.75 for 
the past five years, and is listed at that 
price in Bowker’s Books in Print. I al- 
low a 20° discount to NATS teachers 
and their pupils.”$¢ 


wu WE CONTEMPLATE the 
psycho-physical conditions ne- 
cessary for good singing, we see that 
basic among these is the ability not 
only to perform the act with requis- 
ite energy or vitality, but also with 
what we call ease or freedom, that 
is, absence of restraint or undue ten- 
sion. Simple as this may sound, voice 
teachers learn very early that a pupil 
can by no means always achieve such 
conditions merely by being told to do 
so, no matter how willing he may be 
to comply. And so through the 
course of months or years this elu- 
sive objective is pursued by various 
means—physical or mental—or both. 

Ideally, a singer’s objective would 
consist of the achievement of a satis- 
factory conscious control over his 
own mechanisms, as in the case of an 
instrumentalist, so that these would 
respond to his will in the details of 
song interpretation. The vocal me- 
chanisms, however, are never entire- 
ly under conscious control, and so we 
find a number of great masters of 
the past advocating, in their wise in- 
sight, improvement in general co-or- 
dination as a basis of vocal training. 
“The first principle of artistic tone 
production is the removal of all re- 
straint,” said Myer, and Witherspoon 
avowed that most faulty singing is 
due to faulty general co-ordination 
rather than to a local fault. 

Probably the most phenomenal dis- 
coveries of all time along these lines 
were made by the late F. M. Alex- 
ander, an Australian by birth. As a 
young man, Alexander had adopted 
the profession of Shakespearian re- 
citer. He soon developed throat 
trouble consisting of extreme hoarse- 
ness and, finally, complete loss of 
voice. His doctors recommended ex- 
tended periods of rest. These re- 
stored his voice, but the trouble al- 
ways recurred whenever he resumed 
his performances. Finally, despairing 
of all medical aid, he set out to dis- 
cover for himself the cause of his 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. He received his train- 
ing at the University of Oklahoma, the West- 
minster Choir College, and the Eastman School 
of Music, earning the Ph. D. degree at the 
latter institution. At present, he is the Choral 
Conductor and Head of the Music Department 
at Florida Southern College. His recent ROOT- 
ABAGA SUITE has been performed by the New 


Orleans and Rochester symphony orchestras. 


trouble, having become convinced 
that it was his manner-of-using his 
vocal mechanisms that had caused 
his failure. 

The result of his experiments was 
the discovery of a system of re-condi- 
tioning the reflexes [his was, as John 
Dewey said, a better oriented and 
perfected concept than that of Pav- 
lov], based on the assumption that 
the entire psycho-physical self must 
always function as a unit and can on- 
ly be changed as a unit, the effect of 
a part upon the whole and vice versa 
being constant. Further, that in order 
to change one’s use of the self for 
the better, one must abrogate the 
customary practice of end gaining 
and instead concentrate wholly on 
the means whereby an end can be 
most effectively attained. This system 
not only restored Alexander’s voice 
but removed other physical ailments 
with which he had been beset from 
birth. 

Alexander than moved to London 
and devoted his full time to recondi- 
tioning the physical and mental well- 
being of others. In this he achieved 
triumph after incredible triumph, of- 
ten in cases where physicians and 
other practitioners had failed. Among 
his most eloquently enthusiastsic pu- 
pils were BERNARD SHAW, JOHN DeEw- 
EY, ALpous Hux Ley, Sir ADRIAN 
Bou tt, and other famous personali- 
ties. He worked his seeming miracles 
of human betterment without medi- 


cine, mesmerism, mysticism, or gym- © 


nastics. The implications of his tech- 
nique for singing are of absolutely 
vital importance. 

Space will not permit a detailed 
description here of Alexander’s 
method of re-education. This can be 
found in his excellent books, which 
are listed at the end of this article. 
Perhaps it would be helpful to name 
some of the symptoms of what he 
calls good and bad use of the self. In 
bad use, the body is likely to be out 
of balance, often with the hips too 
far forward, the abdomen protruded, 
and the spinal curve exaggerated. 
The head is drawn down and back, 
causing pressure on the spine. All 
sorts of misdirected tensions, espe- 
cially those of neck and jaw, occur 
in the performance of quotidian 
acts and are accompanied by undue 
flaccidity in other areas. The sen- 


sory appreciation is faulty, which 
means that the individual never quite 
has accurate knowledge of the posi- 
tion of his body in space, or the re- 
lationship of one of its parts to an- 
other. His breathing is constricted, 
his mental processes rigid, and his 
emotions probably unstable [temper- 
ment!]. He is subject to fatigue and 
failure, and in extreme cases he may 
be described as a neurotic personal- 
ity. It will be seen that the greater 
the degree of these conditions the 
more certain it is that good singing 
is impossible. It should be added 
that few people today are entirely 
free from all these conditions, and 
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that few people will believe this 
when told so. 

When a maximum of good general 
use is restored, the pupil evinces the 
opposite of these unhappy conditions. 
His body is in balance so that gravity 
is his ally instead of his enemy. There 
is no uneven pressure on any of the 
joint surfaces. His spine frees itself 
to take its optimum length, and his 
physical movements become what I 
call “easier than easy.” His breath- 
ing is free, and a natural expansion 
of the torso, especially in the back, 
occurs to meet respiratory demands. 
His sensory appreciation of his own 
bodily states and movements is 
more sensitive and more accurate. 
His memory will have improved 
and he will be more capable of 
learning in the true sense. Be- 
cause he is healthier, he is hap- 
pier, and hence of better use to him- 
self as well as to society. If he has 
any native musicianship and artistry, 
the afflatus of creative activity can 
take charge of his performance, and 
he is able to sing in the very best 
way of which he is potentially cap- 
able. Because he has self-control and 
knows it, stage fright is no very 
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great problem. He performs in a con- 
dition which has been variously 
called dynamic relaxation, and dif- 
ferential relaxation. 

It would be inaccurate to imply 
that the achievement of these highly 
desirable conditions of the use of the 
self is an easy and simple matter, 
even for an intelligent person, and 
the older one is, the more difficult it 
is. It will suffice to say that John 
Dewey, the great teacher of teachers, 
found it vastly difficult though vastly 
rewarding. It should be added that 
the technique is still more difficult 
without the aid of a private teacher 
trained specifically in the method, 


of the neck-head-spine group, which 
Alexander called the primary con- 
trol. The maintenance of a proper 
integrity in the use of these vital 
organs comprises the means whereby 
all acts may be adequately per- 
formed, whether they involve volun- 
tary or involuntary mechanisms. The 
necessary reconditioning is achieved 
by means of the removal of the ten- 
sions and pressures which prevent 
the spine from acting on its innate 
tendency to take its maximum length 
[maximum length does not mean en- 
tirely straight]. The body may then 
be aligned into balance, with its 
weight properly distributed. The re- 
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for it is a principle of human nature 
that we tend to be “able to learn only 
what we already know.” 
Alexander’s work has been unde- 
servedly neglected, in spite of sub- 


| stantial recognition and praise by 


certain leading members of the Brit- 
ish medical profession as well as by 
the intellectuals previously men- 
tioned. Among the probable reasons 
for this is the fact that his books, 
though written for the layman, are 
not easy to read. Also there is the 


+ more formidable obstacle of contem- 


porary man’s state of mind, which 
does not yet seem to be quite ready 
to embrace the concept so well ex- 
pressed by Spinoza to the effect that 
mind and body do not act upon each 
other because they are not other; 
they are aspects of one indivisible 
unity. Fortunately, however, science 
does show signs of moving slowly but 
surely toward such a concept. 

True posture is neither pose nor 
position. It is mechanical advantage 
achieved through the body’s natural 
preference for a certain relationship 
of its parts, regardless of its position. 
The core and foundation of this re- 
lationship is the vitalized freedom 
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moval of pressures is necessary also 
to a proper functioning of the sen- 
soria, and this efficient functioning 
in turn enables the pupil to detect his 
own faults of use and to correct them. 
A system of good posture through 
freedom and balance is a disturbing 
point of view for many people be- 
cause of their unfortunate reflex of 
bracing and tightening when the 
word posture is mentioned, whereas 
the opposite of bracing and, at the 
same time, the opposite of collapse 
are the necessary conditions. That a 
singer should be able to assume good 
posture during the act of singing and 
resort to bad posture for the remain- 
der of his daily activities is extreme- 
ly unlikely, if not indeed a complete- 
ly self-contradictory hypothesis. 
Singing talent might be said to con- 
sist of a complex of faculties and ap- 
titudes including the rare natural 
ability or the more common poten- 
tial ability to achieve a degree of this 
poised and vital freedom in the use 
of the physical organs concerned, 
plus specifically musical talent and 
intelligence [pitch, rhythm, tonal 
memory, etc.], together with taste 
and discernment in the use of lan- 


guages, plus a certain aesthetic sense, 
including the will to express, in a di- 
mension of sound, thoughts and sen- 
timents recognizable as_ beautiful. 
That all these qualities are not often 
found in one person is not surpris- 
ing. That a considerable number of 
people possess all or most of these 
attributes except the faculty of vital- 
ized freedom in the use of the voice 
seems certain, as anyone knows who 
has heard a number of fine pianists, 
violinists, composers, etc., attempt to 
sing. Hence, if this faculty could be 
more widely acquired, there would 
be many more good singers than 
there are, and, since intelligence is 
necessary for learning the technique, 
there would be more intelligent sing- 
ers than there are. It should be re- 
membered that the proper purpose 
of teaching is to improve singing, not 
to attempt to make singers out of 
people of little or no talent. 

The researches of voice scientists 
in acoustics, anatomy, bio-linguistics 
and so forth, are valuable; but, if 
science is to make a substantial con- 
tribution to an increase in the num- 
ber and quality of singers beyond 
what empiricism has already done, 
this crucial field of the relationship 
of the entire psycho-physical being 
to the use of the voice cannot be 
neglected. 

When music educators, including 
private voice teachers, realize the 
great facts discovered by Alexander 
and become acquainted with the 
means of their application, they will 
know that the best training for sing- 
ing is also training for good living; 
and they will advertise this fact as 
did William Byrd in his own charm- 
ingly naive way three-hundred and 
fifty years ago. I refer to good living, 
not in the hedonistic sense of mater- 
ialistic or sensuous enjoyment, but 
in the sense of being well-adjusted to 
one’s self and one’s environment, and 
hence a happier and healthier per- 
son as well as a vastly more capable 
artist. 

Bibliography: F. M. ALExanper, Man’s Su- 
preme Inheritance, Constructive Conscious 
Control, The Use of the Self, The Univer- 
sal Constant in Living, published by E. P. 
Dutton; ALpous Hux.ey, Ends and Means, 
Eyeless in Gaza, published by Harp- 
er; LoursE Morcan, Inside Yourself, pub- 
lished by Hutchison of London; E. J. 
Myer, Renaissance of the Vocal Art: and 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, Singing, published 
by G. Schirmer.?? 
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OR THE PURPOSE of the present 
discussion, the term very young 
voices shall be interpreted to mean 
the voices of boys and girls, ranging 
in age from thirteen to eighteen. It 
is, of course, understood that occa- 


sional students either older or 
younger than the range indicated 
may be concerned. Adolescent voices 
are most often damaged or retarded 
‘for one of two reasons: (1) Ignor- 
ance on the part of the teachers and 
students involved, and (2) Over-en- 
thusiastic use of voices by persons 
who desire to profit from such use. 

By FAR THE GREATEST DAMAGE IS 
THE RESULT OF IGNORANCE. The writer 
has served in several kinds of teach- 
ing situations, including public 
schools, and can speak from exper- 
ience. Probably no one has been 
guilty of greater ignorance than he. 
If he speaks with frankness, touched 
with bitterness, it is because of the 
mistakes he has made, and because 
of his present feeling of helplessness 
in the face of continuing errors by 
himself and others. A few of the 
glaring weaknesses in today’s pro- 
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gram of vocal music are discussed in 
the following paragraphs. 

Entirely too little consideration is 
given to the changing girl voice. 
College teachers often hear a tear- 
ful story told by some anxious fresh- 
man who says, “I used to have a 
clear, light voice that would soar 
way up high. And then something 
happened, and it won’t soar any 
more. Singing has become work in- 
stead of pleasure.” Careful ques- 
tioning usually discloses the alarm- 
ing fact that no one had had the 
time or knowledge to help this child 
through that period when her voice 
changed. Not knowing the “why” of 
her problems had been almost as bad 
as not knowing the “how” of solv- 
ing them. 

Many young people of eighteen or 
so have very limited ranges, or high 
tones that are hard and breathy. 
What actually happens to bring 
about this near tragedy? It’s really 
quite simple. The pre-adolescent 
voice that gives both the singer and 
the listener great satisfaction pro- 
duces a free, floating kind of tone 
that is entirely without inhibitions 
or constrictions. As the vocal me- 
chanism, along with the rest of the 
body, begins to change, the child 
fails to recognize her own voice and 
loses the feeling of joy and satisfac- 
tion that singing has always given 
her. So—she tries to do something 
about the matter, and almost invar- 
iably she does the wrong thing. 

It is during this critical time that 
trained, sympathetic help is badly 
needed. Voice lessons in the strict 
sense of the word are not necessary 
for early adolescents, but they do 
need a kind of diagnostic and pre- 


ventive teaching that will help carry 
these disturbed youngsters through 
their period of adjustment. A few 
basic skills should be taught, and 
the changes taking place must be un- 
derstood by all concerned. 

First and most important, the 
child must be encouraged to leave 
her voice alone. She must not try 
to adjust any portion of her singing 
mechanism in order to produce a 
tone that sounds good to her own 
ears. 

Seconp, she must be helped to 
breathe properly. Because she often 
feels that she is in difficulty, she will 
be inclined to work harder and hard- 
er, waste more and more breath, 
and then develop all kinds of heay- 
ing and pulling actions that are a de- 
terrent to good singing. 

Who is the logical person to pro- 
vide the needed guidance? A well- 
trained voice teacher, of course. But 
will he—or she—have access to the 
children or be given an opportunity 
to help? Probably not. 

It is at this precise point that some 
rather drastic action is needed. 
There are entirely too many public 
schools with music teachers who are 
not capable of handling a critical 
vocal problem. There are many oth- 
ers who do not have the time despite 
their being properly equipped. A 
partial solution can be provided if, 
in those communities where compe- 
tent voice teachers are available, ar- 
rangements are made for them to 
work with the schools, at least in the 
capacity of a consultant or adviser. 
Would it be too much to ask that 
every member of a high school chor- 
al group, especially those girls and 
boys who show more-than-average 
interest in singing, be given a thor- 
ough vocal tryout once or twice a 
year? Such short sessions would not 
be fool-proof, or give all the answers, 
but they would be a step in the 
right direction. 

In addition to the immediate guid- 
ance that could be given as a part of 
these tryouts, or following them, the 
school teacher might himself learn a 
little more about the voice. Intel- 
ligent and co-operative band and 
orchestra directors can do fine vocal 
work, too. 

A few schools have worked out a 
plan for making voice lessons avail- 
able to students who need them. 
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While music for every child is a com- 
mendable idea, the exceptional child 
must have an opportunity to find the 
help he needs. 

The adolescent contralto is almost 
literally “the little girl who isn’t 
there.’ There are exceptions, of 
course. But very rarely does one find 
a high school girl who possesses a 
voice of sufficient size and maturity 
to enable her to sing those low sec- 
ond alto parts that are still being 
written for adolescents. 

Along with the changing voice 
problem, then, there must be con- 
cern over the tendency to demand 
very low as well as very high tones 
from voices not equipped to handle 
them. The coarse, breathy altos that 
come to voice teachers are often the 
result of these excessive demands. 

And now, lo the poor tenor. What 
is so rare as a high-school tenor— 
unless it is a high-school contralto 
or bass? But tenors need not be so 
rare. Why are teachers afraid, and 
ashamed, of the falsetto? Does it 
damage the singing mechanism to 
use the falsetto for very high tones 
that otherwise would come out 
strained and harsh? On the contrary, 
under proper guidance and with 
good breath support the falsetto can 
be developed into a true head tone 
that is completely free and full. 
Many teachers use such a plan, and 
always have good tenors at high 
school and college ages. 

The lack of high-school basses has 
been discussed on many occasions. 
The situation seems to be well un- 
derstood and under fair control. 
More attention needs to be given to 
the upper voice of the bass because 
of his tendency to put an artificial 
top on his range. 

The second major item, OVER-EN- 
THUSIASTIC USE OF VOICES BY PERSONS 
WHO DESIRE TO PROFIT FROM SUCH USE, 
is one that the writer hates to men- 
tion. It’s a toss-up between the pri- 
vate teacher and the school teacher 
in selecting the one who does the 
most damage. Every good voice 
teacher has known of some young 
singer whose voice has been ruined 
early in life. Often the fault has been 
with the child or his family. Several 
years ago the writer accepted as a 
student a high-school junior who 
was quite mature physically and vo- 
cally. Her father was something of 
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an avaricious character, and a few 
weeks after she started he demanded 
a prediction regarding his girl’s 
monetary prospects. When he was 
given an unsatisfactory answer, he 
stopped her lessons. 

Two illustrations of vocal damage 
will suffice. A young coloratura took 
the lead in a junior college produc- 
tion of an operetta of the calibre of 
Naughty Marietta a few years ago. 
She was a sophomore in high school. 
The show ran three nights. The en- 
tire production was a public school 
affair, under the direction of the 
school music department. That was 
fourteen years ago; the young wom- 
an is beginning to sing rather well 
again, but not as a coloratura. 

fourteen-year-old coloratura 
was starred in a community produc- 
tion of a major opera in a large city. 
The sponsors and directors were a 
group of private teachers. This 
youngster will never be able to sing 
again. 

The writer has made as many 
mistakes as anyone else. Back in the 
thirties, he set out to win his share 
of school music contests, and suc- 
ceeded in doing so. But his con- 
science sometimes bothers him be- 
cause of the voices that were re- 
tarded if not actually damaged by 
the school’s emphasis upon false 
goals. 

As teachers of singing, and per- 
haps as teachers of singing teachers, 
members of NATS have an oppor- 
tunity to create a much healthier 
situation for the adolescents of the 
present and future generations than 
has existed in the past. The organ- 
ization is doing all within its power 
to help raise the standards of voice 
teaching everywhere. It must reach 
into every public school and every 
studio in a concerted effort to elim- 
inate the twin sources of injury to 
very young voices; ignorance and 
avarice. Of the two, ignorance offers 
the biggest challenge, because avar- 
ice cannot remain very active in the 
light of knowledge. Trained help 
must be provided for those teachers 
who already recognize their need, 
but more difficult and more impor- 
tant, those many teachers who are 
happy in their own ignorance must 
be shaken out of their complacency 
and their minds opened to their real 
responsibilities. tt 
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iatonical Sketch OF the 
Lany ngoscope 


LEE HARDY 


A review of materials from “Garcia, the Centennarian and His Times,” by M. S. 
McKinlay, W. Blackwood & Sons, publishers, presented for the Los Angeles Chapter 
meeting, January 6, 1957. 

EFORE A CERTAIN day one hundred two years ago, very little positive knowledge 

existed about the production of voice. Teachers and singers knew well enough 

what to do to bring about the phenomenon of vocal tone, but what actually 
happened when this was done was still unsubstantiated theory. The teaching of 
tone production became a science with the invention of the laryngoscope. 

For two or three hundred years, people in the medical profession had been 
desirous of seeing the interior of the throat cavity to aid them in diagnosing throat 
ailments, and many of them had attempted to contrive some means of doing it. Most 
of them employed a reflecting device similar to the dentist’s mirror, which had 
been known and used in Roman times. In 1734, Levret had used a speculum con- 
sisting of a plate of polished metal. Bozzoni, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, [1807] 
used a device by which he could examine the throat and posterior nares by reflected 
light. Cagnard de Latour [1825] and Senn of Geneva [1827] made _ successful 
attempts to view the larynx. Benjamin Babington of London [1829] used an instru- 
ment much like the laryngoscope, but he left no record of cases. Benati of Paris 
[1832] stated that he had seen the vocal cords of a patient by means of a double- 
tubed speculum invented by the patient. There is no record of the patient’s name. 
Trouseau proved to his own satisfaction that it is impossible to see inside the 
larynx because of the epiglottis, which covers the opening into the windpipe. Baumes 
of Lyons [1838] showed a mirror for examining the larynx. Warden of Edinburgh 
[1844] viewed the glottis using two prisms of flint glass. Avery of London [1844] 
made a laryngoscope by using a mirror with a lamp and reflector, but it was clumsy 
and impractical. 

We have no explanation why the use of these devices, some of which were quite 
similar in principle to the laryngoscope as later developed, was not continued. All 
the experimentation of which we have record before 1850 was performed by doctors. 
It remained for a singing teacher to give the world the practical device which we 
know as the laryngoscope. That teacher was Manuel Garcia. 

Garcia appears to have known nothing of these earlier endeavors. Being of a 
curious turn of mind, he wanted to see the glottis during phonation. The idea 
came to him one day to try to find a way. Obviously, it would have to be done 
by reflection. He at once visualized the two mirrors in their respective positions. 
He bought a dentist’s mirror, took it home, heated it with warm water, dried it 
carefully, placed it against the uvula and flashed a ray of light on it with a hand 
mirror. Fortunately, he hit the right angle at the first try, and he saw the glottis, 
wide open, and on down into the trachea. It is reported that he was so dumfounded 
that he sat down, aghast, for several minutes. Then he looked again to see the 
changes involved in the production of various pitches. He decided that he had 
been right in his theory that the glottis alone had the power of originating vocal 
sound, and that the different positions of the larynx had no part in the formation 
of sound. He wrote up his findings and his paper, entitled Physiological Observa- 
tions on the Human Voice, was read before the Royal Society of London in 1855. 

Garcia had accomplished his purpose and he ceased to be interested in any further 
application of the layrngoscope. He had satisfied his curiosity and had proved his 
theory. He saw no further use except for other curious people to see what he had 
seen. The medical profession were slow to realize that it had any meaning for them. 
They received it with indifference and looked upon it only as a toy, and information 
about it was not widely distributed. ; 

In 1857, Tiirck, a physician of Vienna, had been looking for a way to illuminate 
the throat passages for the purpose of diagnosis, so he built a laryngoscope which 
was quite similar to that of Garcia. He showed it to a friend, who informed him 
that it was nothing new, and directed him to Garcia’s paper. Tiirck soon gave up 
the use of the laryngoscope because for lack of sunlight he could not use it in the 

Czermak of Budapesth, a physiologist, who had visited Vienna, saw Tiirck’s 
laryngoscope and began using it. He published his observations, and soon people 
began to attribute the invention to him. A controversy arose over the inventorship, 
and the instrument was brought to the attention of the entire world of science. 

Garcia now is known as the inventor, but Czermak must be considered the apostle, 
who spread the knowledge of it. Czermak had an enormous throat, and he went 
about to the various medical centers of Europe showing others the practical value 
of the invention. Also, he did the very obvious thing of using artificial light instead 
of sunlight, so that the laryngoscope became practical the year around. 

It has been estimated that the laryngoscope has been of benefit to three percent 
of the human race. That figure is derived from the medical viewpoint. In the science 
of vocal production it has led to the verification of some theories, has brought 
some new conceptions, and doubtless some misconceptions. We probably don't sing 
any differently on account of the laryngoscope, and it hasn’t revolutionized vor 
teaching methods to any great extent, but there are many of us in the profession 
who are curious about the things which it reveals, and no doubt we can go about 
our work with a greater satisfaction by the assurance that we are proceeding in 
accord with scientific findings.22 
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METHODS OF TEACHING SINGING 


A COURSE OUTLINE 


In order to evaluate by comparative analyses the methods employed to teach the Art of Singing by the teachers 
before and after the year 1600, and up to the 20th century, it would be advisable to supplement the following 
courses in the Early History of the Technique of Singing and the History of Vocal Art. If no such Courses are 
available, it is recommended that this course outline begin with the following brief historical survey. 


i. 


II. 


A brief but concise historical survey of the Methods and 
Precepts employed by the very early teachers of singing. 
This to include the early development of Vocal Art before 
the year 1600, and should continue on into the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th centuries, and up to the present time. While much 
of this data is vague and unrecorded, there is, nevertheless, 
some extremely interesting and important information con- 
cerning the teaching of singing, especially during the period 
of the so-called Golden Age of Bel Canto, which should be 
known to all prospective teachers and singers of the 
present day. 


This survey should concern itself with the following: 
Early Vocal styles 

Methods and techniques used to teach singing 

The Empirical approach 


III. 


The kind of exercises used 
The Castrati 
The Bel Canto and what it really meant 


The contributions of the famous teachers — Caccini, Tosi 
and Mancini, Poporra, and others of the period. 


A brief survey of the famous teachers of the 17th, 18th and 
19th centuries — what they contributed in ideas and methods 
to the teaching of singing. This should lead into, and in- 
clude, the work of the following famous teachers: Garcia, 
Marchesi, the Lampertis (father and son), Stockhausen, Lili 
Lehmann, De Reske, etc. 


Note: Not only the methods and devices used to teach 
tone production and vocal technique should be 
covered but also the kind of music which was sung — 
the style and interpretation, etc. 


THE COURSE OUTLINE TO BEGIN HERE 


I. Prerequisites deemed necessary for the study of singing. 


A. For Avocational Study. 


1. An intense desire to study singing for its cultural 
and other benefits — musical, mental and physical — 
and the sheer enjoyment of learning how to sing. 


2. An adequate voice, a reasonably healthy physique, 
and a musical ear. 


B. In the studying of singing for a professional career, the 
following prerequisites are important: 


1. Attributes which can be considered as being instinc- 
tive: 
a. An adequate or an exceptional natural voice. 
b. Natural and musical singing instinct 
c. Intelligence 
d. Healthy physique and vocal equipment 
e. Mental and emotional stability 


f. Ambition — the desire to progress musically and 
professionally 


g. A pleasing professional personality 
h. A pleasing personal appearance. 


2. Abilities which can be learned and developed during 
the early years of study, and which should be evalu- 
ated from time to time during the first two years of 
study: 


a. Power of concentration 


. A good memory 
Musicianship 


. Capacity for learning languages 
Good diction 


Development of interpretative ability 
and as a person 


. A sense of reliability and responsibility as a singer 
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h. A gradual development of “Awarness” of what it 
means to become a professional singer. 
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II. Objectives B. To develop a sound and enduring Vocal Technique. 


The primary purposes and objectives of any basic system of 1. To learn the proper pitch attack, with correct vowel 

training the singing voice are: form on sustained sounds (sostenuto) which would 

A. To learn how to produce vocal tone and develop a free- develop the vigor and power of the voice so as to 
functioning and “well-released” human vocal instrument. condition the entire body to endure the fatigue of 
This involves a system of bringing into co-ordinated constant and heavy use of the voice. 


action the breath, vocal cord vibration, and the resonat- 2 
ing parts of the body — the human vocal instrument. 
It should include analysis of the function of the lungs 
— the inhalation and exhalation of the breath and breath 
control. Through the use of vowels and vowel sounds to 
develop a balanced and resonant tone quality through- 
out the entire range of the vocal compass. It also in- 4. To make the voice flexible and create an even legato. 
volves learning the correct physical sensations of tone 
production in all parts of the body — the difference be- 
tween cause and effect. It means the elimination of 


. Exercises to equalize the voice from top to bottom 
and from bottom to top on all vowel sounds and 
vowel sound mixtures at all degrees of intensity and 


power. 
3. To eliminate register breaks. 


5. To learn the correct use of the lips, tongue, palate, 
and other movable parts of the vocal apparatus. 


muscular interferences and tensions which impede com- 6. To learn how to utilize the various resonances of 
plete freedom of functioning throughout the human vocal the voice for full and complete freedom of vocal 
instrument. It involves revealing the natural beauty and (eo 

expressive tone quality of the voice for the ultimate 7. To make the voice agile — to learn the techniques of 
interpretation of song. staccato, martellato, trill, etc. 


The techniques, exercises, and procedures for attaining the vocal objectives are many and varied, and the mater- 
ials of practice and instruction will be administered by the vocal teacher to suit the individual needs of each pupil. 
Ideally, individual vocal instruction is the best means of attaining these ends, but vocal instruction in groups has 
in many cases become an important and beneficial medium of instruction, especially if all the members of a group 
have reached the same, or close to the same, achievement level, and if the rate of individual progress is carefully 
checked at frequent intervals. 


C. To create beauty of vocal sound and make the voice and to become proficient in interpreting the various 

a complete and useful instrument for communicative styles — classic, romantic, and contemporary. 

vocal expression. 

1. To acquire aesthetic awareness and keen sensitivity 2. To cover the fields of opera, oratorio, and the song 
toward the musical and dramatic expressive qualities literature of the world. 
of the singing voice; also, to increase the capacity to f 7 Bain 
understand and interpret beautiful music vocally S. To acquire experience and skill in the rendition and 
and to widen the range of expressiveness and control interpretation of vocal masterpieces. 


of the vocal instrument as a means to fulfill the most 
difficult demands of artistic expression. 
D. To develop the art of song interpretation by acquiring 
a complete singing repertoire. 5. To learn the business of professional singing — what 
1. To cover the entire literature of music for the voice, is expected of an artist-singer. 


4. To learn the art of communication by practical sing- 
ing experience before the public. 


Testing Progress 


In order better to satisfy the expectations of each student of singing, and to prevent aimless study, stagnation, and 
discouragement, the vocal teacher will plan to measure each pupil’s progress from time to time and in terms of 
definite achievement by giving tests which mark the stages of vocal progress toward a definite goal. These 
achievement tests may take the form of demonstrating basic technical exercises or standard vocalises, or the satis- 
factory performance of certain songs and arias in a well-organized repertoire, or an appraisal and rating by a 
committee of auditioning judges or experienced singers, or the equivalent. It is also desirable that the student's 
achievement be rated according to some intelligible grading system, such as the designations — excellent, good, 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory, outstanding, superior, passing or adequate, or the like, so that the pupil may have 
an incentive to pursue a definite objective in each stage of his vocal development, a sense of definite accomplish- 
ment when completing it, and a knowledge of his own progress throughout his course of study. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


1. Phychological Principles. 


A. Voice training as habit formation — the process of 
learning. The omy | pedagogue should realize at the 
outset that he must be prepared to train the person as 
well as the voice. (There are those who have had con- 
siderable vocal training who still feel and sometimes 
even think that the voice is a mechanism in the throat, 
rather than thinking that the voice is the whole body, 
and the instrument of singing is the human vocal in- 
strument.) Therefore, the first steps which he must take 
are those that awaken the mind of his student to such 
things as vowels, pitches, differences in sounds and their 
relationships. It should be made clear to the students 
that the mind expresses itself through various mechan- 
isms rather than with them. For example, the ear is an 
element of mind, and the whole body is an inanimate 
mass until it becomes alive through consciousness. From 
the ey the young teacher must be prepared to 
train the consciousness in habits (through impulses) and 
therefore, he must be prepared with the simplest devices 
to demonstrate what he is trying to teach. 


B. Voice, a reflex action; ear-training or tone thinking and 
its effect on pitch attack and vocal quality. 


C. Freeing the vocal mechanism through exercises which 
induce alternate tension and relaxation. 


1. Economy of effort. 


2. How fear inhibits production and release of vocal 
sound. 


§. Emotions and their effect on vocal resonance and 
quality. 


4. Inhibitions and fears and how to overcome them. 


D. Singing and its relation to speaking. 
Singing as a means of self expression and communication 
of emotions, thoughts, ideas, etc. 


I. Technical Principles 


A. Co-ordination of the entire human vocal instrument as 
a principle factor in vocal training. THE BODY — its 
neuro-muscular structure, and its skeletal framework. 
The importance of proper posture and carriage. Becom- 
ing familiar with the exact structure and mechanism and 
the possible errors in its use which prevent free-function- 
ing and complete co-ordination. The act of rye 
— the services of a completely integrated and 
unctioning body. 


B. A study of the breathing mechanism and its relation to 
the singing act. A study of the laryngeal mechanism and 
the resonance cavities above it. A study of the speech 
mechanism and the inter-relation between this mechan- 
ism and the organs of sound. 


C. A thorough knowledge of the laws governing the anatomy 
and physiology of the above mentioned mechanisms, so 
that violations of their use may immediately be recog- 
nized. Learning to know the causes and cures for un- 
comfortable muscular tensions, stiffness and other inter- 


ferences. A study of the fundamental mechanics of 
motion. This involves action in breathing, the relation- 
ship of pressures, the proper use of energy, the forma- 
tion of vowels, and the articulation of consonants. Direct- 
ing the work of the mechanics of singing is as necessary 
as would be directing the mechanics of the violin or 
piano. 


D. The use and value of technical exercises to train the 
voice so that it will become a well-disciplined and sub- 
servient instrument capable of complete artistic expres- 
sion. The proper use of muscular gymnastics, vocalises, 
and song material as technical exercises. Silent or whis- 
pered vowel actions as a means of learning correct 
physical sensations which induce proper coordination of 
the human vocal instrument. 


III. Acoustical Principles 


Whenever a separate course in acoustics is available, and 
— apart from a pedagogy course, the following outline 
will be unnecessary. However, when such a course is un- 
available, the student of pedogagy for the voice should know 
some of the fundamental and salient basic principles of 
acoustics that pertain to the human voice. 


The human voice — unique in its power to express emotions, 
and the only instrument to use words. Unique also in its 
ability to vary tone quality tremendously. Never entirely 
under conscious control. This is the reason why so much 
of voice training has always been a rather subjective, un- 
scientific procedure. 


The initiation of vocal sound never elsewhere than in the 
larynx. Steady-state or harmonic theory, and transient, puff, 
or inharmonic theory of glottis action. 


Pitch — depends on thickness and tension of vocal bands, 
and on length of bands that is permitted to vibrate. Change 
of muscular action in ascending a pitch scale. Range of voice 
from about 60 vibrations per second for a low bass to about 
1300 for a high soprano. 


Loudness — its dependence on breath pressure and on the 
strength of the cord-stretching muscles to withstand the 
breath pressure in a state of vigorous vibration. 

Factors involved in tone quality and so-called “placement.” 
Importance of large back-throat resonator in producing “low 
formant” in general frequency region of 400-600 vibrations 
per second. Responsible for quality of nobility, sonority, or 
roundness. 


Production of vowels by change in shape of resonating areas, 
sagen in front of and immediately behind tongue arch. 
The presence of a high formant, during at least a part of 
the vibrato-cycle, in all good male voices, and in the lower 
register of most female voices. In practically all cases it 
lies between 2500 and 3500 vibrations per second, and is 
the “ring” or “shimmer” of the voice. 


Universality and importance of vibrato to tone quality. 


Head resonance — real or imagined. A valuable concept 
as a pedagogic aid toward securing a large and free throat, 
rather than an actual acoustic contribution to the tone 
quality. 
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Physiologic and psychologic aspects of good voice quality. Effect of soft palate relaxation (as in humming, nasals, 
or any form of “up resonance” imagery) in securing inhibition of interfering jaw, tongue and throat tension due 
to swallowing co-ordination. All throat tension which is due to this coordination is preceded by lifting and tightly 
fixing the soft palate against upper-back throat. If this be not permitted to occur, the constrictors and associated 
muscles which take their origin from this point are prevented from functioning. All forms of “up” imagery, “head 
resonance,” “frontal placement,” “forward production,” etc., tend to accomplish this. 


Chest resonance. More sensation felt in chest with low 
powerful tones. 


Song and speech contrasted. 


IV. Principles of Procedure 


A. Teaching beginners 


Classification of voices: age and sex factors, tessitura 
and range. 


. First lessons: their content, frequency and purpose. 


Establishing correct practice habits; how much super- 
vision of practice should there be; the use of piano 
accompaniments. 


. Proper methods of practicing. 


B. Vocal Teaching Procedures 


I. 


Developing correct posture and body carriage. General 
physical development. 


. Voice production and techniques. Pitch attack, and 


general ear training. 


Development of resonances and increasing the range 
of the voice. 


. Dynamics and voice projection — what they mean. 


. Diction — pronunciation, articulation and enuncia- 


tion. 


. Repertoire and interpretation. 


C. Methods and Devices used in Studio Instruction 


Breath control — physiological descriptions and de- 
vices. Natural versus controlled breathing. Co-or- 
dinated action of ribs, diaphragm and abdominal wall 
and other factors involved in the breathing act. De- 
vices for — correct posture for singing and for 
everyday use. The meaning of exercise — alternate 
tension and relaxation. 


. Factors involved in quantity of breath used; economy 


of breath; breath pressure; breath support; speed, 
frequency, and retention of breath. 


. Interpretative factors; breath renewal — the “breath 


on breath” theory. Breath and correct phrasing; de- 
veloping endurance, sustaining power, and volume. 
The correction of bad breathing habits; special breath- 
ing problems. 


. Problems of vocal production. 


How to acquire correct intonation by use of proper 
devices and vocalises and other exercises. Through 
correct vowel production and use of breath learn 
how to start the tone (attack) and to sustain tone 
without distorting the form. 


Fluency and ease of production; how to build 
strength and endurance of the vocal organs. 


Developing flexibilty and agility without distortion 
of the tone: detached staccato, martelatto, and ac- 
cented singing. Singing with a sustained legato. 


. Problems of range, intensity, and sustaining power. 


Exercises and devices for extending the singable range; 
overcoming register breaks. 


The use of the messa di voce (swelling and diminish- 
ing tone) as a means for improving breath support, 
resonance and quality at all dynamic levels and in 
all parts of the vocal line (range) and its function 
in vocal expression. 


How to sing high tones; the use of “head” tones (so- 
called), falsetto, and unusual vocal effects. 


. The singer’s diction. 


The vowel as a vehicle for producing and sustaining 
tone; the vowel synonymous with tone. 


The technique of singing consonants. The differences 
of singing consonants in various languages. Use of 
consonant R in English, etc.; lingual controls; im- 
proving accuracy, fluency, and speed of enunciation. 


The use and value of foreign languages; language 
characteristics. 


. Interpretation problems. 


Interpretation as self expression and communication; 
individuality versus imitation. 


Visualization and motivation factors; emotional em- 
phasis and stimulus; creating the effect of spontane- 
ous and unstudied utterance; understatement versus 
overstatement. 


Memorization as a factor in song study; song analysis 
techniques. 


Performance aspects; action patterns; criteria of 
artistic performance; building a well-rounded and 
serviceable repertoire. 


Style and what it means to the interpreter of song. 
Problems of creating the correct style for the song. 
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